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Il n’appartient qu’a la liberté deconnaitre la verité etdela 
dire. Quiconque est géné, ou par ce qu’il doit a ses 
maitres ou par ce qu'il coit 4 son corps, est forcé au 
silence ; s'il est fasciné par l’esprit de perti, il ne de- 
vient que lorgane des erreurs.— Histoire du Parlement— 
-lvant Propos. 








THE DEMOCRATIC. CANDIDATES. 


The Evening Post of last week contained 
the replies of several gentlemen, whom their 
friends have nominated as candidates for the 
Presidency, to questions addressed to them 
by an Indiana State Convention, relating to 
‘prominent topics of political controversy. 
It strikes us as.a- little singular, and is a 
significant comment upon the definiteness 
and consistency of the aims of our political 
parties, that men who have been constantly 
in the public eye for half a century or more 
should not yet be understood by their fel- 
low-citizens. Now, if the interrogatories 
of the Convention had related to any new 
matters, if they had been made to embrace 
subjects seldom before discussed, if some 
novel phase had been given to an old ques- 
tion, and it had become important to get 
the views of leading men, then we could 
have seen the propriety of this process of 
catechism. But how lamentably ignorant, 
or strangely obfuscated must that nation be 
which conceives it necessary every month or 
two to put its public men to the test of se- 
vere cross-examination! Is it instinctive 
with politicians, that their leaders are great 
rogues, not to be trusted for six months at 
a time ? 

The questions were propounded to all who 
were considered democratie candidates, viz. 
John C. Calhoun, Martin Van Buren, Lew- 
is Cass, R. M. Johnson, and James Bu- 
chanan. Why was Mr. Tyler omitted in 
this catalogue? Does he not profess to be 
a democrat ? Are not the whigs calling 
him all sorts of bad names because he is a 
democrat ? Can any one point out in 
what respect his opinions differ from those 
of Mr. Cass or Mr. Johnson? On what 
ground, then, we ask, did the Indiana Con- 
vention exclude his name from the list of 
the nominees ? 

The questions propounded were to théfol- 
lowing effect, “ whether any national insti- 
tution for banking purposes ought to be crea- 
ted by the federal government”? “ whether 
the proceeds of the public lands ought to be 
distributed to the separate states” ? ““wheth- 
er Congress ought to make a protective 
tariff” ? whether theveto ought to be.abol- 
ished”? It is perhaps well that the people 
should be informed on these subjects : but 
surely they have had time enough for that 
purpose! More than fifty years have 
passed since these questions began to be 
agitated, and we seem to be hardly any 
nearer to their solution than we were at the 
beginning of that period. Are we to infer 
from this, that political parties are station- 
ary? Why has not something been done 
in allthistime ? We appeal to the demo- 
crats for an answer. The responsibility 
rests upon them ; for they have been, the 
greater part of the time, in the ascendency ! 
Why have they been so intolerably slow in 
their movements? Why are we compelled 
to discuss,at this late day,the very questions 
which were discussed soon after the gov- 
ernment was formed? Will any democrat 
be kind enough to give us an answer ? 

But enough of this; we will pass to the 
replies. 

Mr. Calhoun, in his answer, is as he al- 
ways is, brief and to the point. Indeed, 
his position has been so recently and so 





clearly defined, that it seems a work of su- 
pererogation to have addressed him at all. 
He is a politician who on most subjects is 
open and above board. He contrasts, in 
this respect, most favorably with his prom- 
inentgival, Mr. Van Buren. Onone point, 
however, he shuffles. It relates to the 
proposed National Convention, of which 
he says : 

‘This question seems to assume thatI ama 
candidate, soliciting the office of President, and 
determining, by my individual judgtaent, the pro- 
per measures to be adopted to secure it. Itis not 
the light in which I regard myself or desire to be 
regarded by the public. My name has been pre- 
sented for that high office by no agency or solici- 
tation of mine; and it belongs to the friends who 
prefer me, and have presented my name to the 
people, to decide on the course proper to be adopt- 
ed, in reference tothis question. I have, however, 
no reason to doubt, but that they will cheerfully 
abide by the decision of a convention, fairly called, 
and fairly constituted ; that would allow ample 
time for the full development of public opinion, 
and would represent fully, equally and fairly, the 
voice of the majority of the party.” 

This is dignified certainly ; but not very 
explicit. 

ol. Johnson is opposed to a national 
bank, opposed to. the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands, opposed to 
the abolition of the Veto power ; but rath- 
er in favor of a discriminating tariff. Gen- 
eral Cass occupies pretty much the same 
position ; and Senator Buchanan follows in 
the footsteps of his illustrious predecessors. 
All three of these gentlemen waver a little 
on the subject of the tariff, but we think, 
are indubitable protectionists. 

But what says Mr. Van Buren? This 
is the pivot of the whole matter. What 
says Mr. Van Buren? He is opposed to 
a National Bank—of course, say the whigs, 
for a bank is unpopular! He is opposed 
to a distribution of the public lands—of 
course he is, exclaim the same gentlemen, 
for that measure is not yet popular! He 
is opposed to the abolition of the Veto—of 
course, for the exercise of the Veto has 
generally been popular! He is opposed to 
the modern doctrines of free trade !—No— 
gentlemen, that is not quite so evident.— 
There is considerable confusion in the pub- 
lic mind, continue the whigs, on the sub- 
ject of protection, and this confusion seems 
to have imparted itself to Mr. Van Buren’s 
intellect. He is decided enough on the 
other questions ; but, for some reason or 
other, on this question, his language be- 
comes wary, involved, and ambiguous.— 
For instance, what interpretation can be 
put on a passage of this sort ? 

‘*The unbiassed sentiment of the country, in 
respect to what is, under such circumstances, the 
rule for legislative action upon this subject, has, I 
think, by the course of events and the progress of 
opinion, been brought to the conclusion, briefly 
expressed in one of the resolutions of your con- 
vention, viz : ‘a discriminating tariff for revenue 
purposes only, and which will incidentally protect 
American industry, ” 

Is not this most palpably and emphati- 
cally, in favor of protection? Are not the 
democratic tariff papers beginning to quote 
it as an evidence of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
herence to the protective policy? Ifhe did 
not mean to be so understood, why did he 
use the phrase? Is there a whig manufac- 
turer, so stiff in his protective opinions, 
that he would not be-satisfied with what is 
called “incidental protection”? _Is not the 
phrase broad enough to core almost any 
kind of tariff that might bé@desired? _ 

Thus reason the whigs who are anxious 
to get the authority of Mr. Van Buren on 
the side of the restrictive system. We ad- 
mit there is some plausibility in their#ea- 
sonings. Mr. Van Buren ought not tohave 
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expressed himself in such phrases. But the 
habit of his»mind is that of accuracy and 
caution. At the same time, we must give 
him the benefit of what is said, where he 
subsequently explains within what limits 
he is in favor of “ discrimination.” He 
says : , 

««When the conventioa speak of a discriminating 
tariff for revenue, I understand*them as referring 
to discriminations below the maximum rate of du- 
ties upon imported articles, not designed to in- 
crease the protection already afforded to domestic 
manufactures, but to carry out views of policy dif- 
ferent in their character, and which may properly 
be embraced in such a measure, 

‘* Of the constitutional power to make discrim- 
inations, I have no doubt. . Equally clear it is*that 
the practice of making them has existed from the 
commencement of the government, and Consti- 
tutes a feature in every principal tarift bill which 
isto be found upon our statute book. They are 
indeed indispensable to the successful opera- 
tion of every revenue bill, whether the design 
be to guard against smuggling on the one hand, 
where the nature of the article is such as to afford 
facilities fer that practice, or on the other to 
prevent loss to the treasury by the imposition of 
duties higher than the value of the article will 
bear, and thus prohibiting its introduction into the 
country. If itbe at any time deemed necessary, 
or conducive to the safety of the country, to en- 
courage the manufacture at home of the articles 
necessary to its defence in war,nothing’can be more 
proper than to do so by a discrimination in favor of 
their domestic manufacture, inasmuch as the object 
in view is to promote the safety of all at the ex- 
pense of all. Discriminations have constantly 
been made in favor of articles imported for the 
use of philosophical or literary societies, for the 
encouragement of the fine arts, orfor the use of 
seminaries of learning, specimens in natural his- 
tory, animals imported to breed, &c., &c., &c.—all 
founded on the same principle, in respect to the 
universality of the benefits designed to be secured 
at the common expense. But above all,is the 
power to make them of inestimable importance, 
as the only means of relieving the poorer classes 
from the unequal eperation of this mode of col- 
lecting the public revenues, and of partially realiz- 
ing Mr. Jefferson’s beautiful idea of a wise and 
frugal government—one which ‘shall restrain 
men from injuring one another and shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own pursvits 
of industry and improvement, and shall not take 
from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.’ 
The man of wealth, when he pays a tax, in the 
form of impost, which enures incidentally to the 
advancement of a special interest in which he is not 
concerned, is in a degree reconciled by the reflec- 
tion, that if the amount paid was not collected in 
this torm, it would be assessed upon him in anoth- 
er—by which the amount of his contribution, in 
comparison with those of his less affluent neigh- 
bors, would be materially enhanced. But to the 
poor man no such consolation is affurded. The 
system which operates thus favorably to his more 
fortunate neighbor, increases his taxes in an in- 
verse ratio to his ability to pay. Every additional 
mouth that he has to teed adds to the contribution 
he is obliged to make for the support of govern- 
ment. It is only by discriminations in favor of ar- 
ticles necessary to his comfort, that the.injustice to 
which he is exposed can be mitigated. It isthere- 
fore a power, the constant and faithful exercise of 
which is, in my judgment, demanded by considera- 
tions of justice, humanity, and sound policy.” 


This is enough to shut out the clamors of 
the whigs ; but we must confess that it 
does not altogether satisfy us, as the advo- 
cates of ultra free trade and direct taxation. 
Mr. Van Buren cannot be cofsidered a pro- 
tectionist,as parties stand,having made these 
qualifications. But we,on the extreme left 
may ask, what do they amount to after-all ! 
They do not show that he is opposed to 
protection as a principle. They argue the 
whole question, as one of mere expediency. 
If we admit that Congress have the right 
to make discriminations below a certain 
point, we yield their right to do so, above 
that point. Who or what is to limit their 
authority? If they may adjust duties so 
as to aid “the poor man,” (by the way, 
there is always a precious whining about 
poor men, by those who never lift a finger 
to do them good,) why may they not adjust 
them so astoaid the richeman? No! Mr. 
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Van Buren and other tariff democrats, you 
are wrong! The only just rule for levying 
duties of any kind, is to raise thé largest 
amount of revenue necessary for the gov- 
ernment, by imposts which fall directly and 
equally upon all classes. You have no 
right to discriminate between men. You 
profess to believe in equal and exact justice, 
and you ought to adhere to your belief. 

By these replies, the various candidates 
of the democracy are placed» openly be- 
fore the communty. We know their opin- 
ions, and what may be expected frem the 
administration of either. Their diversities 
are slight, indeed, so slight that the election 
of one or the other would hardly make a 
feather’s difference in the advancement of 


| antagonism, of war, of selfish individualism 
has. passed, and the glorious light of that 
higher day of Universal Love,—of Liber- 
ty made more free by Order,—of Justice 
established on the grounds of Equal Indi- 
vidual Rights—is beginning to tinge with 
its first faint ray the silver clouds of the 
East. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT. 


A politician living in Connecticut writes 
to a friend in this city as follows : 


‘s Hantrorp County, May 1, ’43. 

Dear Sir :—On the subjectof politics, I have 
nota word of encouragement to offer. Connecti- 
cut is still democratic in name, and only in name. 
Her democracy is without vitality—without prin- 
ciple—a dead profession—a mere instrument of 
the tavored few, which they use for their own ad- 
vantage, regardless of all other considerations. It 
is exceedingly painful to me, to see such noble 
principlesas those of the democratic party, pros- 
ituted to such base purposes as they are by most of 
its leaders. But heert-sickering as is the specta- | 
cle, [cannot avoid beholding it. In your state— 
in other states—everywhere, it is distressingly vis- 
ible. These glorious principles are mouthed by a 
set of men whose feelings and wishes areas wide 





THE SOCIAL PATHFINDER. 


In consequence of the growing interest 
which is felt in the subject of social reform, 
we have determined to devote a few col- 
umns every week to their independent dis- 
cussion. The Social Pathfinder, therefore, is 





from their reality, as the east is from the west — 
Nothing would give them more pain, than to wit- 
ness their practical operation throughout our 
country. Equal rights, equal laws, equal justice, 
equal chances of operation, would effectually de- 
stroy their schemes of self-aggrandizement. They 
would completely upset their banking and all oth- 
er systems based on fraud anddeception. Legisla- 
tion would then become a social blessing and not a 
social curse,as is now the case. To preach democ- 
racy and practice aristocracy would no longer be 
tolerated by the people; and political knaves and 
hypocrites would find their true level. Popular 
deceivers being aware of these facts govern them- 
selves accordingly. They sabstitute words for 


the interests of the people. At the best, 
that advance would be small ; at the worst, 
the mass of the community would remain 
pretty much as they are now. Four years 
of such legislation as we have been accus- 
tomed to, for the last half century, cannot 
materially change the aspects of society. 
Politicians must learn to take deeper and 
broader views if they would effect perma- 
nent reforms in the body politic. 

Of these democratic candidates, Mr. Van 
Buren or Mr. Calhoun is the most likely 








deeds, and cajole the multitude with promises 
only made to be broken. Hence deceptions are 
piled upon deceptions from year to year, under 
the rapidly accumulating weight of which, the | 
masses are constantly sinking lower and lower in | 
the depths of degredation. 1 fear their condition | 
will not soon be improved, At any rate, prospects | 
are sadly against them. I begin to think it is use- | 
less boldly to advocate sound principles, expecting | 
that the people will support you. They will do no | 
such thing. Thereason why is obvious. A larger | 
portion of them have no proper conception of | 
either sound principles or their true interests ; and 
hence are mere tools in the hands of the more 
artful and cunning, to be used by them for their 
convenience or advantage. I fear noman canbe a 
successful politician unless he is willing to look 
one way and row the other. AmIlright? I fear 
am. Truly yours.” 

The writer of this, had he closely 
studied the organization of parties, would 
have found that it was wholly incompatible 
with independence of mind. No man who 
would retain his self-respect, can give in 
/an unqualified adherence to any sect or 
party. The phrases themselves imply the 
peers. But he has no fixed place in the af- | surrender of individual judgment and free- 
fections of the Northern people. His ex-|dom. Yet it is not impossible for an hon- 
treme opinions on the subject of slavery sep- | est man to act with a peculiar party. He 
arate him from the more noble and gener- | may consent to aid its efforts so far as they 
ous of his fellow-citizens, those who would | meet the approbation of his conscience,but 


toreceive the nomination. Col. Johnson 
is an amiable man, but without any striking 
ability. Gen. Cass is a man of some abil- 
ity, but not at all popular with the mass 
of the people, whose sympathies he has no 
means of arousing Mr. Buchanan is both 
an amiable and able man, popular in his own 
state, yet having no popularity,except with 
afew, beyond it. We consider it,therefore, 
quite out of the question that either of 
these men should commend himself to the 
democratic National Convention. 

What will be the determination between 
Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Calhoun?’ If 
the question were to be decided on the 
ground of mere intellectual ability, Mr. 
Calhoun would carry the day. He is the 
strongest-minded of American politicians. 
He is not only a close reasoner, an original 
and profound thinker, but a thorough and 
vigorous administrator. He sees further 
and acts bolder than any among his com- 








most naturally understand his genius and | beyond that, all amalgamation with party, 
aspirations. The prejudice, if it may be | is disgraceful and wrong. Admitting thus | 
called so, springing out of this fact, is so | much, we say at the same time, that a true | 
all-pervading that it would defeat the elec- | man will hesitate in yieldiug even a tem- | 
tion of Mr. Calhoun, were he regularly | porary support to any exclusive body of 
to receive the nomination. Our southern|men. As the world runs, there is some 
friends close their eyes to the event, but | good in all parties, mingled with much more 
cannot thereby prevent its inevitable occur- | that is evil. At the bottom of the wildest | 
rence. | dream of the enthusiast, and of the cold- | 

Mr. Van’ Buren, having once or twice | est calculation of the conservative, there | 
gone out of his way to interpose a defence of | are alike the elements of truth. Itis as | 
slavery, is partly liable to the same objec- | unwise as it is wicked to despise the claims | 
tion. But he was born among freemen, | of either. Now, more than at any previ- 
and has the sympathies of a freeman. He | ous period of human history, is it absurd | 
creates no enthusiasm, on account of any | to look for justice within the narrow limits of | 
personal quality, but he universally in-| any of our warring sects ; for the convic- | 
spires confidence in his judgment. The | tion is spreading that the highest duty of 
very coldness which repels, is the coldness | man is to seek for universal principles.— | 
which makes him safe. It isa common |The good God who is the source of all | 
thing among mef, to trust those whom they | wisdom, does not confine his revelations, | 
do not love. Weare satisfied of ones in-| either of genius or prophecy to the few.— | 
tegrity, even while we dislike or despise | He does not hem in his inexhaustible and | 
his principles of action. Mr. Van Buren | infinite love by the close bounds which the 
stands in this position towards a large num- | dogmatism, arrogance and _ selfishness of | 
ber of his political friends. He will, in all | man have created to define his own super- | 





open to the discussion of all social questions, 
and will attempt to commend itself to so- 
cial reformers of every description ; but, 
at the same time, it is well todeclare that 
the convictions of those who are about to 
undertake its management, incline to the 
doctrine of Charles Fourier, as the highest 
revelations yet made known in social science 
and in the abscene of original contributions 
from others, will undertake to give, either 
in their own language, or from the works 
of the British and French disciples of the 
same school, the general principles of his 
profound discoveries. In the course of the 
year, we shall translate the more important 
parts of the great work of Fovrier himself, 
an attempt which will involve us in some 
trouble and expense, and for which we ex- 
pect the active and substantial aid of his 
friends. This department is wholly inde- 
pendent of other parts of this paper. 
Before we attempt to sketch a general 
outline of the principles of association, ac- 
cording to Fourier, we deem it necessary to 
state that these principles are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of socialism, with re- 
spect to the authority of the Scriptures, the 


idoctrines of free will and responsibility, 


equality of rank, community of property, the 
immortality of the soul, and indeed, on al- 
most every subject, except that of associa- 
tive economy. 

According to Fourier, Rexicton is the 
true basis of association; it is,in fact,the beau 
ideal of universal association,or unity of man 
with man, unity of man with God, and unity 
of man with the universe. 

Unity of doctrine in Reticion, morals, 
science, industry, and Lizerty, is the char- 
acteristic feature of Fourier’s theory of 


human progress, and that unity of doctrine 


is derived from the unity of principle which 
governs the universe, and which is perma- 
nently revealed to man in the Book of 
Scripture and the Book of Nature ; 
both of which have hitherto been so 
dimly visible to human reason, that mental 
scepticism has almost poisoned the source 
of moral faith in the souls of men. Selfish 
indifference has usurped the empire of so- 
cial virtue, and men are generally denounced 
as visionary for confessing their faith in 
Providence, and attempting to prove that 
faith by their active endeavors to regene- 
rate society. 

This is an age of infidelity and cant ; for 
many of those who pretend to be Christians 
have no faith in the words of Christ, who 
has emphatically enjoined us to “ Seek that 
we may find the Kingdom of Heaven and the 
laws of justice upon earth ;” assuring us at 
the same time that “ there is nothing cov- 


ered which shall not be revealed, neither hid 


that shall not be known.” 
These revelations of the Gospel are now 





probability, get the nomination of his party. 

We have so contemptuous an opinion of 
most of the measure of politics, that we 
have few preferences as partizans. What 
we speak, is the mere utterance of specu- 
lations on current events. If any one will 
shew us in what way our political parties 
are,going to benefit the mass of the people, 

hould take it as a favor. 











ficial creeds. We see in all parties, in all | confirmed by those of science, and all fu- 
nations, in all men, the germs of that all | ture indifference to social viftue will be as 
embracing truth, which is destined to re- | culpable in those who profess to be Christ- 
generate this discordant and suffering world. | ians as in those who avow their blind infi- 
Let us then, attempt to bring the fragments | delity. We sincerely hope, therefore, that 
of that truth together, that we may live | the feeble efforts of the Social Pathfinder 
in unity and peace. The dispensation un- | may be instrumental in awakening the peo- 
der which we live, is the dispensation of | ple of thigcountry to a proper sense of their 
Reconciiiation. The day of protest, of |duty to themselves and to the whole hu- 
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man race, for, in so much as civilization is 
more advanced in United States than in any 
other country, by so much will the influ- 
ential people of this counrty be more culpa- 
ble than those of all others for neglecting 
to practice those principles of social equity 
which are now revealed to us by scientific 
discoveries. 

But, before we permit ourselves to 
recriminate, we must attend to our own 
duty in expounding the principles of pro- 
gressive regeneration. 

Fourier professes, then, to have discov- 
ered the science of universal movement and 
harmony, the principal branch of which is 
social science. \n his works he has ex- 
plained the principles of human progress 
in society, and the fundamental causes of 
political discord. 

The details of this science will be often 
alluded to, and partially reproduced in the 
columns of the Social Pathfinder ; but our 
present object is merely to give a general 
outline of the fundamental principles of 
association. 

The rights of labour, the security of pro- 
perty, the progress of refinement, and the 
concord of religion and liberty, are the ele- 
mentary terms of the problem which is 
solved by social science ; capital, science, 
and labor,are the primordial elements of as- 
sociation. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that there is only one plan of harmon- 
ising the interests of property, labor and 
science. The modes of combining the fun- 
damental elements in harmony with each 
other, are as various as the features of hu- 
man beings, though all are organized ac- 
cording to one universal principle. 

The science of association may be com- 
pared to the science of architecture, which 
enables us to vary our constructions in an 
infinite degree, according to the material 
we have to work upon,and the end proposed 
in erecting the edifice. The architect can 
vary his combinations from the humble cot- 
tage to the stately cathedral, and the so- 
cial architect is not less free in the resources 
of variety. Social science, therefore, is 
not confined to one plan, or set of plans, as 
some people have been led to suppose, by 
particular schemes of social organization. 
The science of Fourier is as definite and 
positive in allits details as the crude plans 
of ancient and modern Utopians are indefi- 
nite and arbitary in principle. We do not 
hesitate, therefore, to state at once, that 
Fourier’s principles of social science are 
mathematically correct and consistent, and 
that there is no possible case of social pol- 
icy, either intertal or external, which these 
principles do not thoroughly elucidate,both 
practically and theoretically. We lay no 
claim to indulgence on the ground of incip- 
ient science, but boldly proclaim the power 
and the will to solve every problem of so- 
cial progress which can possibly arise ; and 
we further pledge ourselves that in all cases 
of progressive social organization, the prin- 
ciples of true science guarantee and improve 
the interests of all honest classes without ex- 
ception. Should it be objected that the 
discovery of Fourier is not yet fully proved 
to be the true science of social progress, 
we may easily prove that it is greatly supe- 
perior to all others, and that is the duty of 
all honest statesmen, either to study and 
apply this science, or to prove it erroneous, 
and seek for a better ; for it must be ad- 
mitted that the suffering state of the peo- 
ple absolutely requires that something 
should be done to remove crime and misery, 
and to secure life and property from the de- 
structive rage of a deluded people, who 
can no longer bear the pangs of privation. 

Besides being as certain and invariable 
as mathematical laws, the principles of so- 
cial science are those of true liberalism, 
for they promote the interests of all classes 
without injuring any. Fourier confines him- 


self to the most rigorous terms of equity in 
every mode of operation. His fundamen- 
tal maxims of policy are thus expressed in 
his works : 

1. To secure a decent minimum of exis- 
tence to the poorest individuals. 

2. To promote the interests of all honest 
classes without injuring any. 

3. To concilitate the established author- 
ites by confining our operations to industry 
and domestic enconomy. 

4. To associate the immedate interests 
of both government and people, by improv- 
ing the revenue in proportion to the pros- 
perity of the laboring people. 

5. To benefit all branches of trade by 
the improvements in each, or in other words 
to benefit the whole nation by every indi- 
vidual combination. 

These results are the very opposite of 
those which are generated by the present 
state of things, and which may be fairly 
stated thus : 

1. The uncertainty of existence for those 
who have no property. 

2. The promotion of party purposes 
without benefit to the laboring population. 

3. Factious opposition to the establish- 
ed authorities, under the plea of protecting 
the people. 

4. The increase of national burthens, 


is a writer of fine discrimination and genial 
humor, and we are glad that we are likely 
to get, from one source or another, good 
translations of all her works. We could 
wish, however, that the task of translating 
had been left in the hands of the very com- 
petent person who first undertook it, Mary 
Howitt—not because the present transla- 
tion is not well done, but for the simple 
reason that it seems to us a piece of litera- 
ry larceny to anticipate an author in works 
which have been already announced. The 
impatience of the public, we presume, will 
be the excuse offered in extenuation ofthis 
breach of professional courtesy and eti- 
quette. 

The “H Family,” we think, both 
in its pretensions and its execution, much 
inferior to the Neighbors: and yet we 
think it a work of remarkable interest and 
merit. There could be no mistaking the 
fact that it proceeded from the hand of 
Miss Bremer. It is marked by all the pe- 
culiarities of her habit of thought and ex- 
pression. Although not so much a ro- 
mance as a tale, it contains the same evi- 
dences, as her former and larger work, of 
a keen perception of character, of lively and 
delicate sensibility to the beautiful in Na- 
ture and Humanity, of a flow of vivacious 
and healthful life, of a mind observant of 








which oppress both government and people. 

5. Duplicity of action, or benefit of the | 
few at the expense of the many. 

These contrasted results are as positive | 
as they are striking, and nothing is more | 
natural than such contrasts; for, as the 
present state of duplicity and incoherency 
is the very opposite of unity and association, 
so the results of the two opposite principles 
of organization are necessarily contrasted 
in all their details. 

We shall be happy at all times to aid 
other parties by explaining the scientific 
principles of association, but we cannot 
fully approve those crude attempts which | 
reject the authority of scientific principles 
and religious unity. We do not, however, 
pretend to infallibility, nor do we wish to 
set up any one man asan absolute authority, 
but we proclaim Charles Fourier’s theory 
as the highest known standard of social 
science, and appeal to that standard in all 
cases of doubt. There can be no plea for 
standing aloof from fear of popular preju- 
dice on the score of religion, for we have a 
more universal faith than our sectarian 
brethren, and if the epithet of Utopian | 
visionaries be still a damper of moral cour- | 
age, we hope we shall not be long in render- | 
ing that very epithet as respectable as it | 
has hitherto been equivocal. | 

Ours, we believe, is the only doctrine | 
which can generate enthusiasm in the nine- | 
teenth century, and without enthusiasm, | 
nothing great has ever been accomplished. 
Religious faith alone may do wonders, and 
scientific conviction may alone impel us 
forward, but the Phalansterian marriage 
of the two, is necessary to electrify man- 
kind and regenerate the world. 

Sceptics may scoff for a while at our 
faith, but science will scatter their sophisms 
to the winds, and the cruel miseries of the 











mass must eventually shame all parties 
from indifference. Rally, then, round the 
standard of faith and science, all ye who 
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Of the writing of books, saith Solomon, there 18 Ro end } 
which is true of such as are written tono end.”—Lord 
Coke. ‘ 


The H- Family. By Fredrica Brem- 
er, author of “The Neighbors.” Bos- 
ton. James Munroe & Co. 

The extraordinary popularity of the 

Neighbors will, for some time to come, give 

aready circulation to any work purporting 




















to come from the same pen. Miss Bremer 


the wisdom of a true existence, and of a 
heart full of the calm and cheerful religion 
of goodness. 

The characters of this work are not so 
well discriminated as those of the Neigh- 
bors: yet it makes us acquainted with one 
or two real individuals. The suspicious 
affection of Emily is a striking portrait : the 
change in the love of Julia: the fiery pur- 
suit of his ‘ Linnea” by the Cornet: the 
extravagance of the blind girl: the good- 
nature of the Family Counsellor: the awk- 
ward mistakes of the Tutor—are all sketch- 


| es—imperfect, it is true, but evidently by a 


master hand. 

We shall present our readers with some 
extracts, reserving to another opportunity 
our more elaborate remarks on the genius of 
Miss Bremer. 

THE FAMILY COUNSELLOR. 


Her circle of action is defined, and of the follow- 
ing character. She must have her thoughts, her 
hands, her nose in every thing, but it must not be 
observed. If the master of the house is out of hu- 
mor, she is pushed forward to act, either as a light- 
ning rod, or a bellows whose duty it is to dispel 
the storm. Ifthe lady has the vapors, her pres- 
ence is as necessary as the bottle of cologne wa- 
ter. Are the daughters in trouble, she must take 
partinit- Have they wishes, plans, projects, she 
is the speaking trumpet by which they must ap- 
proach deaf ears. Are the children crying they 
are sent to her that she may quiet them ; if they 
refuse to goto sleep she must tell them stories.— 
If any one is sick, she is the watcher. She is en- 
trusted with commissions for the whole family, 
and she must have her hands full of advice for ev- 
ery one, on all occasions. Does some distinguish- 
ed visiter arrive, is the house put upon parade foot- 
ing, then she vanishes; no one knows where she 
is, any more than it is known where the smoke 
goes which rises from the chimney. But the 
workings of her invisible presence do not cease to 
be felt. The pan in which the cream is prepared 
is not placed on the nicely decorated dinner table, 
but must remain on tke kitchen hearth, and the 
same is the lot of the Family Counsellor; todo the 
useful and agreeable, but to give up the honor. If 
she can do this with stoical perseverance and re- 
signation, her existence is often as interesting to 
herselt as it important to the family. It ig true, 
she must be humble and silent ; must pass quietly 
through the doors, make less noise than a fly, and 


have feeling for the sufferings of the people. | above all, never like the flies, settle on the noses 


of people. She must yawn as seldom as her hu- 
ran nature will bear, but on the contrary must use 
her eyes and ears with freedom, though With cau- 
tion; and she has abundant occasion to make use 
of them. Unlike what happens in the physical 
world, there is no place for observation in the mo- 
ral world so good as the most humble, where all 
looks are most unobserved. And consequently the 
Family Counsellor is in the most favorable posi- 
tion for turning her penetrating telescope about the 
hemisphere ofthe household. Every motion, eve- 
ry spot on the planets of the heart will become vi- 
sible to her; the most unpretending comet she 
tollows in its course ; she sees the eclipse come 
and disappear, and while she considers the phe- 
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nomena—the changing feelings and thoughts in 
the human soul, which are as countless as the 
stars of heaven—she learns one day after another, 
to designate and lay down mire and more of these 
great and wonderful hieroglyphics of creation, It 
is plain therefore that she must gain’ successively 
a good deai of the costly, always applicable coin 
which is called knowledge of men, and the hope 
smiles upon her, that in some future time, when 
her nose is ornamented with spectacles, and silver 
hair covers her aged head, she may speak like an 
oracle to listening youth of her knowledge of 
things, of which they can form no idea. 


THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 


«s There was once a man who was neither king 
nor prince, but who deserved tobe one. He had 
a daughter, and although destiny had not allowed 
her to be born a princess, yet there assembled 
around her cradle thirty gracious fairies out of 
pure esteem and affection for her father. They 
gave her beauty, intelligence, grace, talents, a 
noble heart, good humor, patience—ina word, 
every thing which can make a woman charming, 
and to fill up the measure of happy gifts, the fairy 
Prudence came forward, and ina slow manner 
said, ‘For the sake of your temporal and eternal 
happiness, you shall be extremely circumspect, 
considerate, yes, even fastidious in the choice ofa 
husband !’ * Wellsaid! wisely said ? cried all the 
fairies, and they sighed deeply. 

«* The richly endowed girl grew up, was as ami- 
able as could reasonably have been expected, and 
late ard early suitors knocked at the door of her 
heart with sighs and prayers. But ah ! it remain- 
ed immoveably closed for most of them ; and if she 
fora moment opened it a little, the next minute it 
was closely shut and fastened with double bars.— 
Happily the age of Princess Turandot was long 


since past, and in Sweden where the beautiful |- 


Elimia dwelt, the air must have been more cool- 
ing than in the land where Prince Kalaff sighed ; 
for it was never rumored that the dismissed lovers 
put an end to their days; they were hardly seen to 
lose their appetite, nay, some even were known, 
(can it be believed) to have chosen other loved 
ones, as easily as one changes his stockings. 

«The first who announced himselt as an aspi- 
rant for the heart of the beautiful Elimia, was 
found too sentimental for her; because he was 
seized with horror at killing a fly, and sighed over 
the unhappy fate of the innocent chickens, who, 
well roasted, figured upon the dinner ‘table, and 
of the other articles which formed the daily dinner 
of his beloved. She feared, if she were united 
with him, that she should be in danger of starving 
upon simple blancmange and vegetables. The 
second was not afraid of killing flies, loved fishing 
and hunting, and was considered cruel and hard- 
hearted—rather, much rather, would she have a 
hare, than a hunter for a husband! A harecame, 
shy and trembling, and stammering out his sighs, 
his wishes and his despair. ‘ Poor little thing ! 
was the answer, ‘ go and hide yourself, you will be 
easy booty to the first good beast of prey that finds 
you in his way.’ The hare hopped away. The 
lion came with a proud suitor’s words. Now the 
beautiful girl was much afraid of being swallowed 
up, and she hid herself till the mighty one had 
passed by. This was the fourth. The fifth, gay 
and cheerful, was considered too thoughtless ; of 
thesixth itwas feared that he had gambling incli- 
nations; of the seventh, on account of the red- 
ness of the nose, that he took pleasure in too deep 
draughts. The eighth looked as if he were ill- 
humored; the ninth seeited egotistical ; the tenth 
said, in evcry sentence, ‘ May [be hanged! The 
eleventh looked too much at his hands and feet, 
and was therefore a fool. The twelfthcame. He 
was good, noble, manly and handsome, he appear- 
ed to love sincerely, he talked well ;—all were ve- 
ry desirous to know what ‘fault could be found in 
him. He seemed also to loye truly—but it mere- 
ly appeared so, or if he actualy loved, it was per- 
haps more the small perishable body than the im- 
mortal soul ; God preserve us, what a great sin ; 
if it should be so,—then—but the lover swore that 
what he adored was the soul—the soul itself; and 
ina happy hour, he stormed so powerfully at the 
already yielding heart of the beautiful girl, that 
her trembling lips at last moved in a way which 
seemed to him to show the gates through which 
the ‘yes’ of capitulation would come. He took 
this as settled, considered the word as said, fell 
upon his knees, kissed her hand and mouth, and 
the beautiful Elimia, almost sinking with surprise 
and consternation, found herself—she knew not 
eow—betrothed.”’ 


THE DEATH OF THE BLIND GIRL. 

After an oppressive sultry day, a mass of thund- 
er clouds appeared towards evening, and covered 
the whole western part of the heavens. An al- 
most death-like silence brooded over the country. 
No sound was heard froin the homeward speeding 
cattle, not a bird twittered, the leaves of the aspen 
were still, and even the swarms of knats did not 
venture to rejoice as usual at the setting of thesun; 
all nature apparently stood as in painful anticipa- 
tion of a terrible and unusual scene. :; 

Late in the evening the fearfully beautiful spec- 
tacle began. ‘ ; 

Faint shocks of lightning every few moments il- 











luminated the whole region, which between 
whiles was hid in a close darkness as of night ; 
and by their light we saw, how the masses of 
clouds were assuming gloomier colors, and were 
gathering in more threatning forms above the 
castle. Now and then a sudden gust of wind 
whistled through the air, but it was succeeded by 
a death-like calm. We heard on every side the 
thunder chariots rolling with a hollow crash, con- 
tinually increasing in violence. 

Madam H. went round frem latch to latch, from 
window to window, to make sure that all was 
closely shut. Julia and Helen stood with their fa- 
ther by a window, and drew closer together as 
each new flash of lightning, each thunder-clap 
came nearer. ; 

I went up to the blind girl. She sat upon a 
couch in a crouching posture, which expressed 
utter uneasiness of life, and was singing ina low 
and mournful voice : 

“Ttis night! itis night ! 
My eye is dark, faint throbs my heart, 
It longeth for rest. 


“ Give me rest, give to me 
A place in that home where the worms dwell, 
Angel of death! 


“ Peaceful sleep give to me, 
I am so tired ofcare. ofsorrow here, 
So weary of life!” 


Here her arms and her head sank wearily upon 
her pillow. A moment she was silent, I saw her 
smile bitterly, and she began again, with aclearer 
voice anda more composed tone, to sing: 


* When the morning first dawns, 
With the sound of the song, that at the judgment 
Wakes me from the grave, 


“Shall I dare look on thy glory, 
To thee radiant Lord; from this clod of earth, 
Lift up my brow !” 


Here her tears began to flow, and in a sadder 
tone weeping, she sung in broken stanzas : 


“ Mother, O! mother ; 
In thy sheltering arms 
Fold thy innocent 
Penitent daughter! 
Teach her to pray, 
Teach her to hope, 

* * * 


Give her caresses, 
O! give her rest. 


O mother, O mother, 
Take me to thy besom, 
Press me to that heart, 
That tender, warm heart! 


**O let me feel 

How, in love, 

Heart to heart 
Throbs as in heaven ! 


“ Ah ne’er have I felt it 
Here upon earth ! 

> ”* * * 
* Alone I have lived, 
Alone I have loved, 
Alone I have suffered, 
Bitterly, how bitterly ! 


“ And now in death 
I love all alone. 


“ O mother, O mother ' 
Take me, O take me 
Away from the earth, 
Away trom its misery ! 
* * * . 


* O wake from its load 
This glimmering spark 

O snatch me from darkness, 
Raise meto light!” 


A more violent clap of thunder, that echoed 
through the whele house, interrupted her song.— 
Others more violent and more frequent followed 
this; and at the same time a wild tempest began 
to rage. 

“ Is no one here ?”’ asked the blind girl. 
nearer toher. She said, I hear a sound of music 
that pleasesme. Take me tothe window.” 

When she came to it, she crossed her arms upon 
her breast, and turned her eyes towards heaven. 
A flash of lightning streamed across her pale, 
beautiful face, while a fearful clap of thunder seem- 
ed to threaten with destruction the being who 
with a kind of trusting joy met the spirits of de- 
vastation with an unmoved brow. 

By degrees Elizabeth’s feelings more and more 
excited, seemed to be longing to break forth, and 
the struggle of nature found an echo in her soul. 
She cried out suddenly; **Isee! A fiery hand 
presses its burning fingers upon my eyes !”” 

She stood for a long time, as if in intense ex- 
pectation, and then as with a kindof hushed ex- 
stacy : ** How nobly, how nobly, they sing beneath 
the clouds! Listen! harmonies call to you, my 
heart! Here in my breast is the first voice ; there 
swells forth now the second. Now there is uni- 
son!—now come love and joy. Flame of heaven ! 
O, my mother’s breast! Clasp me in thy burning 
arms! Mother, is it thy voice that I hear; thy 
hand that I saw? that I see—that I shall always 
see? Dost thou beckon to me? Dost thou call 
me?” *¢ Air!” she cried wildly and imperiously ; 
‘‘take me out into the free air! I will hear the 
voice of my mother—I will fly to her breast and 


I drew 


they shall carry me away. A chariot is there— 
hark, how it rolls! It shall bear me away.— 
Away, away, seest thou not the hand? it beckons 
me. Hearthevoice! It calls, ah, hearest thou?” 

I embraced her tenderly, and begged her to be 
quiet. She broke from me, and then said solemn- 
ly: ** God will not listen to thy last prayer, if thou 
deniest mine. He will bless thee, if thou grantest 
it. Take me into the free air! It willbe the last 
time that I ask any thing of you. You know not 
how my whole weal and wo are bound up in this 
hour. Take me ovt into my kingdom—into the 
kingdom of the storm-—there, only there, can I ob- 
tain rest. Beata, good Beata! see, I am quiet and 
calm, Iam not mad. Hear me—listen to my pray- 
er! Ihave been in chains my whole life long— 
let me be free but one moment, and all my bloody 
wounds will be healed !” 

I had not the strength to resist this voice, these 
words, I took her out upon the terrace, which was 
built upon the rock that projected round the cas- 
tle. Elizabeth’s waiting woman did not accom- 
pany us from fear of the thunder and lightning. 

I soon repented my compliance. We were 
scarcely in the midst of wild excited nature, when 
Elizabeth broke loose from me, leapt forward some 
steps; then remained standing while she burst 
forth into loud cries of scorntul, frantic joy. 

The scene was fearfully beautiful, The light- 
ning crossed the whole country, with its glowing 
streaks ; the storm raged around, and the thunder, 
now rolling, now crashing, increased above our 
heads. The blind girl stood upon the cliff, as 
though the spirit of the storm, with a wild, terri- 
ble countenance. Soon she laughed and clapped 
her hands in frantic delight, then she turned round 
with outstretched arms, and in a voice growing 
more and more strong and clear, she sang : 

“ Lightning and flame 

Fiery floods from the blazing world! 
Ye storms, ye raging thunders, 

All ye universal powers, 

Behold in mg your queen, 

In me, a woman ! and hearken 

To the cry of my voice, 

“© Your lightning flames bring 

A song ot rejoicing ; 

Hail to the day of freedom 


* The song of victory rings around, 
Life spreads her wings! 
> * * * * 


Iam free !” 


Again she laughed wildly and cried aloud, 
‘‘ How noble! how noble! how majestic! How 
joyous am I! Now my day of power has come ! 
A crown—a crown of fire will fall from the dark 
clouds to be placed upon my head. My day is at 
hand, my hour has come!”” 

At this moment to my indescribable comfort, the 
Colonel stood by the poor girl. 

«¢ You must come back to your room,” he said. 

With an impetuous motion, Elizabeth freed her 
hand from his, and instead of becoming, as always 
before, submissive to his will, she stood now 
proud and scornful, with the air of a Media, and 
repeated : ‘“* my houriscome! Iam free! Must? 
Who dares toutter that word to me, here on this 
spot? Do I notstandinmy kingdom? Does not 
my mother hold me toher bosom? See you not 
how her arms of fire embrace me, and would bear 
me away ?” 

The Colonel, who feared an increased outbreak 
of her phrenzy, was about to take her 1n his arms 
to carry her back to the castle ; when Elizabeth sud- 
denly flung her arms around his neck with great 
tenderness, and said ; ‘* now while I clasp you in 
my arms, and you embrace me with yours, my 
mother will take us both to her castle of fire.— 
What pure, heavenly happiness! To-day is my 
day—my hour is athand! Iam free, and you are 
the prisoner. I defy you, I defy you; you shall 
never more be free !” 

Whether it was the word * defy,” that awaken- 
ed his pride asa man, or whether it was a feeling 
of some other nature, the Colonel hastily shook 
himself from Elizabeth, and stood as if terrified, a 
step from her.- 

“© Yes, I defy—I defy you,” she went on. “You 
have fettered my body, you have bound my tongue, 
and now I stand before you, powerful and strong, 
and like the pale lightning will hurl down upon 
you, the fearful words: ‘1 loveyou!’ You can 
no longer forbid me, your anger is powerless. The 
storm is with me, the thunder and lightning on 
my side. Soon shall I be with them torever.— 
Like a cloud in yen heaven, will I follow you 
through your whole life; like a pale ghost will I 
hover over your head ; and when al! others are si- 
lent to you, you shall hear my voice cry aloud, 
*Tlove you! I love you? ” 

A strange and deep emotion seemed to have 
stolen over the Colonel; he stood immoveably, 
with crossed arms ; but a dim light glowed in his 
eyes. 

With a hushed transport Elizabeth continued ; 
*©O,how have I not loved you. More deeply, 
more ardently, has mortal never loved! Ye hea- 
vens, whieh rage above me—Earth, that will so 
soon open for my grave—I call upon you as wit- 
nesses! Hear my words! And you, dearly loved, 
anguish of my life, noble, high object of all my 





be warm again. There are wings of fire there, 


thoughts,—my love—my hatred,—yes my hatred 
—litsen now while I say,‘Iloveyou!’ With the 
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most fervent, the holiest life of my whole being, I 
have loved you—deep as the sea but pure as hea- 
ven was my love. Youcould not understand it,— 
No one upon earth can understand it—my mother 
knows it—and He, who is aboveall. Had we lived 


ina world, where word and deed could be inno- | 


cent, as feeling and thought—O, there might I, 
like a clear warm flame have embraced and beem- 
ed round thy being—have filled you with happi- 
ness,—have burnt for you alone, like a° holy flame 
of sacrifice. Such was my love. But you under- 
stood me not—you loved me not—you,thrust me 
from you, scorned me,—and I was guilty—but I 
loved still—and love now—and shall ever—and 
eternally—and alone !” 

‘* Alone!” cried the Colonel, while a powerful 
emotion seemed struggling for utterance. 

‘© Yes, alone!” the blind girl began again, alar- 
med and trembling ; ‘“ who, besides isthere: I 
have sometimes longed for it—but, my God, my 
God! were it possible? O say, is it possible? By 
that eternal happiness, which you deserve—and 
which can never be mine,—by that light, which 
you can see but I can never behold,—I conjure 


you,—tell me, tell me ; have you ever loved me?” 


A deep silence for a moment ruled all nature.— 


It was as though it was longing to hear that an- 


swer, which I, too, awaited in trembling anxiety. 
Only the pale, lingering lightning hovered above 
u 


3. 

Snddenly, with a strong compressed tone, the 
Colonel said : 

& Yes p 


The blind girl turned her face upwards; it 
beamed with an unearthly ecstacy, while the Co- 


lonel continued with deep, violent feeling. 
© Yes, I have loved you, Elizabeth, lovéd you 


with all the energy of my heart, but the power of 


God in my soul was more mighty, and preserved 
me from ruin, My harshness has saved you and 


The sword is broken, and they fall powerlessly 


the result i iri i 
down. Success reaches to them the goblet ; they of his enquiries as here given, 


touch their lips to the purple edge—and—die / 


are astonishing and disgraceful. He con- 


Besides Helen and myself, Professor L. was | Victs us of being a nation of mere plunder- 


like angels stand around the bed of the dying. 


ward to light !” 


Voice of trust, 


family might be assembled. 


murmuring of deep sobs. 


said, ‘* will my uncle come to mei” 


the last—the k ss of love and death ! 


me. My love was fess pure than yours. It isnot! the bed, and bear me to my aunt.” 


the — that your hand prepared for me, that 
has broken down my life, it is the struggle with 
suffering—with louging,—it is grief for you, Eli 


zabeth! Elizabeth ! you have been infinitely dear 


to me—you are so still, Elizabeth——” 

Elizabeth heard him no longer; she sank, as 
though the weight of happiness had bowed her 
down, and at the moment I rushed towards her, she 
fell like a corpse to the ground, while her lips, 
with an indescribable burst of happiness, murmur- 
ed, ‘* He has loved me !” 

The Colonel and I could scarcely bear her back 
tojher room. I trembled—his strength was, as it 
were, palsied. Drops of anguish stood upon his | 


row. 

Elizabeth did not for a long time recover her 
consciousness—but, as she raised again her eyelids, 
and the stream of life again ran through her veins, 
she whispered only, ‘« He has not despised me!— 
he has loved me!” and she continued calm and 
quiet, as though she had closed her account with 
the world, as there were nothing left to wish tor. 

During the rest of the night the storm raged 
fearfully ; the lightning shone upon the face of the 
blind girl, beaming now with fervent ecstacy. 

From that hour, and during the few days that 
she lingered, every thing in her waschanged. All 
was tranquility and gentleness. She spoke seldom, 
but pressed, kindly and thankfully, the hands of 
those who drew near her bed. where she lay im- 
moveable. We heard her frequently say, ina low 
tone, ‘* He has loved me !” 

One day Madam H. was standing by Elizabeth, 
who appeared net to be aware of her presence, 
when she repeated, with a peculiar sweet delight, 
the words so dear to her. I saw an expression of 
pain upon the gentle kind face of the dear woman 
I saw her lips tremble, and a tear steal down her 
cheek. She turned hastily and went out, I follow- 
ed her, for she had torgotten her bunch ot keys.— 
She went through the drawing room, the Colonel 
sat there, his head leaning upon his hand, and he 

appeared to be reading. He sat with his back 
turned toward us. Madame H.slid gently behind 
him, kissed his brow, and as she went into the bed 
room, stifled a rising sigh. The Colonel, astonish- 
ed, looked after her, then looked upon his hand, 
which was wet with his wife’s tears, and sank 
again into his thoughtful posture. 

After a moment [ followed Madame H. to the 
bedroom, but she was no longer there; her prayer 
book lay open upon the sofa; the leaves bore the 
traces of tears. At last I found her, after I had 
passed through all the rooms to the kitchen, 
where she was reproving the cook, for forgetting 
to cut off the cutlets from the breast of lamb that 
was crackling over the fire. This oversight was 
indeed unpardonable, for I had told her twice al- 
ready, that we should have the breast of lamb at 
noon,and the cutlets at night. One can never de- 
pend upon any other as upon one’s self,said Madam 
H., with a slight insinuation against me, as 1 gave 
her the bunch of keys. 

I now left Elizabeth neither day nor night.— 
Her earthly being appeared to hasten toward its 
dissolution with unwonted suddenness. It seem- 
edas though the first word of love that she had 
heard, had been a signal for the release of her wea- 
ry soul. 

So it is with many children of earth. They 








pose, sat weeping. 


constantly by the side of Elizabeth. Part of the 
time he read aloud, and at times he conversed with 
| us about the means by which we might quicken 

the fear of God slumbering within her, and 
strengthen her faith in those dear truths, which 


Once he ‘questioned her upon the state of her | jn i 
ca’ Wt sean 1 ee en aie in the meantime commend the essay to the 
think clearly—I have not the power to examine 
myself. But I feel—I have a hope—and look for- 


‘“‘ The Lord shed down the light of his counte- 
hance upon you,” said Professor L., with a gentle 


When all of us, including Professor L., had ga- . A 3 4 
thered around her in fearful silence, Blizabeth a worshipper of liberty and the friend of 
called him by name, and begged him to come up | his brother,—one whom the mighty of the 
tn: oe ae ~ seized his hand, kissed it, 
and uttered in a supplicating tone, the word ‘‘for- aie ae ree: 
giveness.” It sine us all’ No one had power the ae of his divine master,—but whom 
to speak, and the sad word « forgiveness! forgive- | $00d men everywhere will respect and 
ness!” was the only sound that broke through the | honor. His poetry, at times deficient in 


The Colonel and his wife stood together at a lit- 
tle distance, Elizabeth was silent a moment, and | ° : 
breathed heavily, and with difficulty, at last she | intellect and elevating to the heart. Had 


The Colonel drew nearer, she stretched her 
arms to embrace him, he bowed down to her— 
they kissed each other. Suchakiss! the first and 


We obeyed. She seemed endued with an unu- 
sual strength, and supported by two persons, walk- | letters, various points of difference between the 
ed towards the other end of the chamber, where 
Madam H., who did not seem to perceive her pur- 


ers and outlaws. How far his statements 
accord with original documents, we cannot 
say ; but it is almost apparent on the face 
of them, that they are substantially true. 
We shall advert to the subject again, but 


calm attention of the public. It is to be 
pa the office of the Anti-Slavery Stan- 
ard. 











| Sonnets and other Poems, by Wm. Lloyd 


The next day Elizabeth begged that the whole) Garrison. J. Johnson. Boston, 1843. 


| 
These are the utterances of a true man, 


earth have persecuted, because so full of 


its artistic merit, is full of genuine, whole- 
some and noble sentiment, expanding to the 


we space, our readers should taste of their 
quality. 





ALETHEIA, oR LETTERS ON THE TRUTH OF 


Not a word was heard. Pale asa corpse, and CATHOLIC DocrriNEs, isa work just published 


with tottering steps, the Colonel retired. With a| by E. Dunigan, of this city, the production of Dr. 
trembling voice Elizabeth said: ‘* Lift me trom 


C. C. Pise, a Catholic clergyman of high standing, 
whose portrait is prefixed to the work. In these 


Catholics and other denominations are discussed in 
asketchy, popular manner—such as the invoca- 


zabeth, still more quickly, threw herselfat her | 


«* Help me to kneel !”’ said Elizabeth. 
Madam H. rose hastily to prevent her; but Eli- 


feet, kissed them, and sobbed convulsively, ‘+ For- 
give! torgive!” 

We bore her almost lifeless to her bed. 

From that moment the Colonel never left her. 
During the night, and the following day, she lay 
quietly, but seemed to suffer bodily pain. To- 
wards evening, as Professor L., the Colonel and I 
sat, silent, at her bed-side, she awoke from a gen- 
tle slumber, and said aloud, ina clear voice: ** He | 
has loved me! Earth I thank thee !” | 

She sank again into a kind of slumber or stupor, | 
which lasted perhaps an hour. Her breathing, 
which had been quick, became fainter by degrees. 
A long pause,—then a sigh ;—a still longer pause, 
and then againa sigh. Atone moment her breath- 
ing seemed to have ceased. It was a fearful mo- 





ment,—a slight spasm convulsed her limbs,—again 


a heavy sigh, followed by a mournful, plaintive | 4,6 jast week than the full houses at the 


sound,—and all was still. 

‘She is dead!” said the Colonel in a choked 
voice, and he pressed his lips upon her death-cold 
brow. 

‘* She sees now !” cried Professor L., as he rais- 
ed a radiant glance to heaven. 

The wandering breeze of a summer evening 
played around the open window, and the birds 
sang gaily on the hedge beneath. A soft roseat 
glo-, a reflection from the sun now setting, light- 
ed up the chamber, and shed a glorious radiance 
upon the lifeless one. 

Calm and untroubled she lay there now; she 
who had struggled and despaired so long; peace- 
ful, quiet, now! Her rich brown hair floated 
over the white pillow to the ground. A strange 
smile, expressive of a higher consciousness, hover- 
ed around her lips. T have seen this smile on the 
lips of others, after death; the angel of eternity 
has pressed them with a kiss. 

Peaceful moment, when a heart, that has throb- 
bed long with trouble and sorrow, lies calm in 
rest! Peaceful hour, when every enemy is recon- 
ciled to us, every friend brought again to meet us ; 
when forgetfulness steals over our faults, beams of 
glory hover over our virtues ; when the eyes of the 
blind are opened, the bonds of the soul loosened. 
Beautiful, peaceiul hour, borne, as it were, on the 
wings of an angel of night, thou smilest upon me, 
like the glow of morning ; and many times, when 
I have seen thee summon others, have I longed 
that thou mightest have come to claim me! 





The Texan Revolution. By Probus. J. 
& G. S. Gideon, Printers. 


This is the name of a highly interesting 


pamphlet, treating of the causes, real and | 4 


pretended, of the late revolution in Texas. 
It consists of articles originally written for 
the National Intelligencer. The author 
has made a close examination of all the facts 
relating to our diplomatic and other inter- 


























struggle against the sharp sword of suffering, ma- 
DY, Many years—they live, suffer and struggle — 


5 al 
* 


course with Mexico, and, we must say, that 


tion of saints, transubstantiation, sacred images, 
purgatory, &c. The volume is very neatly got up. 

Tue ConTEsT AND THE ARMoUR.—This lit- 
tle book is the work of Dr. Abercrombie, author of 
the ‘Inquiry into the Intellectual Powers.” It is 
a work of religious exhortation and advice. The 
publisher is Robert Carter, of this city. 


THEATRICAL PATHFINDER. 








“Pity it is, that the momentary beauties flowing from en 
harmonious elocution, cannot, like those of poetry, be 
their own record! That the animated graces of the 
player can live no longer than the instant breath and 
motion that presents them; or at best can but faintly 
glimmerthrough the memory or imperfect attestgtion of 
a few surviving spectators.”—Colley Cibber. 





There has been nothing more remarkable 


Park, at the combination of Professor Ris- 
ley’s gymnastics and Falstaff, and how 
much of the credit is due to the Professor 
and how much to Falstaff, those of our 
readers who are knowing in New York 
theatricals can easily decide. A highly 
educated audience, we do not think we are 
venturing much in asserting, would pre- 
fer Shakspeare ; but, as the city public is 
now constituted, (it was proved the whole 
of last season at Niblo’s) they prefer the 
clowns and dancers, with their physical 
graces, to the remoter beauties of Shaks- 
peare. They want no medium of history, 
or wit, or imagination, to stand between 
them and enjoyment. 

There is very little to write about in 
these gymnastic performances—to describe 
them were quite an unendurable business. 
In default of any thing more entertaining 
for the reader, we give Mr. Risley’s own 
remarkable account, which we find in the 
Herald, of his adventures in Gaudaloupe at 
the time of the earthquake, which has done 
quite as muchjfor his present fame as the 
graceful performances of his “ truly aston- 
ishing Ellslerian boy.” 

I and my little boy, says he, had been at Point a 
Petre, Guadaloupe, four days previous to the earth- 
uake, which occurred on the morning of Wednes- 
day the eighth of February. I was there on a short 


rofessional engagement. I was taking my lodg- 
ings at the American Coffee House, and my meais 





at the French Coffee House, in different places ac- 
cording to the custom of that country. Wednes- 
day morning, the eighth, was one of the most 
beautiful that could be imagined—the sun shone 
| out in all its splendor—a soft and pleasant breeze 
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THE PATHFINDER. 











came in from the sea—and every thing seemed in 
a state of natural peace and quiet. 

There were estimated to be about seventy-five 
persons in the French Coffee House, where I was 
taking my meals. We had all sat down to break- 
fast on that morning as usual, and were quietly tak- 
ing our morning meal, chatting and talking freely 
upon the thousand trivial subjects that come up on 
such occasions ; indeed we had all nearly finished 
breakfast. For myself I had finished ny breakfast, 
and was sitting, partly sideways at the table, as one 
would naturally sit atter eating—eonversing with 


at that time there was no living being in sight.— 
Weseemed to have been saved purely by the mi- 
raculous preservation of the Almighty. As tomy 
own clothes, my coat was literally torn off me ; 
my watch was mashed in my pocket, both sides 
of it being broken in—my vest open and torn, and 
my pantaloons badly injured. I was obliged to 
borrow clothes to get out of the place. My hair 
was completely filled with lime, and I was alto- 
gether covered with dust and dirt. I received, 
however, no visible wound, but for two weeks was 











the gentlemen who sat opposite to me ; | had the 
towel ring in my hand, turn'ug it about, and care- 
lessly playing with it.. 7 

The first thing which attracted my attention was 
a sudden jar, accompanied by a rumbling sound like 
distant thunder. [ had some two weeks before this 
been at Fort Royal, in the Island of Martinique, and 
seen the effects of a similar visitation, and I instant- 
ly knew what it meant. So sudden was the shock, 
that within two seconds from the instant I first felt 
the jar I looked up and saw the whole building, 
commencing at the farther end, falling upon the 
people—the joists opened and all began to come 
down withan awful crash. I instantly uttered the 
word ‘* jump !”—the gentlemen who sat opposite 
to me, turned his head, and looked up sideways,but 
never rose from his seat—and at precisely the same 
moment,and without stopping to turn myself about 
I started from my seat,and actually jumped sideways 
out of the window, through glass sash and all, 
landing some ten or twelve feet in the yard below. 
I think it*could not have been over three to five se- 
conds from the instant I first felt the jar, to the in- 
stant my feet struck pavement. 

My impression on touching the ground was its 
indescribably rapid motion—I can compare it to 
nothing unless it might be that of the seive of a 
thrashing mill in its most rapid motion. I should 
judge, from the distance | was thrown, first one way 
and then the other, that the lateral motion of the 
earth must have bees from eleven to fourteen feet. 
I succeeded, notwithstanding, in retaining my teet 
for some eight or ten seconds, till I got away from 
the building to the distance of thirty or forty yards 
into an open lot of ground. 


While Iwas walking this distance of 30 or 40) 


yards, [ saw the buildings of the whole city tum- 
bling into one mass of ruins—and also the eartn 
opening in the lower part of the town and spout- 
ing up immense volumes of water, to the height of 
an hundred or an hundred and fifty feet. The mul- 
titude of thoughts which passed through my mind 
during these few seconds js utterly inconceivable 
and incredible. 

If there could have been any first thoughts amid 
such an instantaneous flood, my first thought was 
for my little boy. In relation to him he was not 
with meon that morning. At about half past 8 
o’clock, Mr. Montague, a triend of mine, had, by 
previous arrangement, called for him and taken 
him away to breakfast with some friend of his— 
where or who it wasI know not, and neither does 
the boy know. But knowing the reputation of 
Mr. Montague, I of course felt that Master John 
was safe, and gave myself no uneasiness about him. 

Master John tells his story thus :—Mr. Montague 
took me to the distance of some six or eight blocks 
from the coffee house where I left my father, to 
the house of some friend of Mr. M’s, whose name I 
do not know. There was a store kept under the 
house, and [ was taken up to the second floor.— 
There was one young lady who was playing on the 
piano, and several others were also present, who 
had been invited there that morning. The whole 
party were waltzing—lI was also waltzing with one 
of the young ladies. Breakfast was nearly ready, 

- and we were just going to sit downtoit. A min- 
ute or two before this a little boy, belonging to the 
lady of the house, went up stairs with his grand- 
mother, where we had before this been playing 
with a little wagon. 

The first thing which called my attention from 
the waltz, was hearing a noise, a sort of rumbling, 
which I took to be the little boy up stairs drawing 
his wagon over the floor, which had no carpet on it. 
At the same moment, I saw a very large looking 
glass which hung up against the wall in the room 
where I was, fall upon the floor—it was broken all 
to pieces—the sofa was upset, and the table too— 
and every thing in the room was all shakenand up- 
settogether. Ali the family, young ladies and all, 
fell upon their knees, or were thrown flat upon the 
floor. Linstantly made for the stairs. Andas I 
was going to the stairs, I caught sight of a large 
church through the window—part of it falling one 
way, and part the other—the steeple was the first 
thing which fell. JI thought of my father—but 
don’t remember any thing more till I found myself 
in my father’s arms. I had no senses at all after 
that—I don’t know how I got down stairs; nor 
whether I went down stairs at all—nor do I know 
where I went after I got out doors—nor how long 
it was before I was in the arms of my father. I 
had no hat on—the buttons were torn from my 
elothes, and my clothes too were badly torn. I 
was not otherwise hurt 

Mr. Risley says:—When I recovered my con- 
sciousness I found the towel ring crushed in my 
hand, and my boy in my arms—how he came 
there I knew not, nor -does he know, nor are we 


te 


very sore and hardly able to use my limbs. By 
the time I had escaped to the distance of the thirty 
or forty yards which I spoke of, the violence of 
the first shock had seemed to abate, a very little, 
but was almost instantaneously renewed again, 
with far greater violence than before: and then it 
was that I lost all consciousness, until I found my 
boy in my arms. When [ thus partially recovered 
my senses, I first began to feel the arms and limbs 
of my child, to see if any of them were broken, and 
finding that we were both of us safe and sound, I 
got up and began to look about me. I was still so 
entirely bewildered that I scarcely knew what had 
happened, and whether it were not all a dream.— 
I then began to look abeut me, and saw various in- 
dividuals, men, women, and children, of all class- 
es and all ages, wandering about half frantic, like 
myself. Some were in search of a soa or a daugh- 
ter—others of a father or a mother—some of broth- 
ers and sisters—others of friends and relatives—all 
weeping, or in the utmost conceivable agony— 
pitching and falling about among the ruins and 
dead bodies. They would go from one dead body 
to another, overhauling them to see if they could 
find the person sought tor—and if not successful, 
| pass on to another. 
| Atthis time, the whole city was in one vast pile 
| of ruins, the awful appearance of which it is utter- 
| ly impossible to give even the faintest idea. Even 
| the place and direction of the streets were in many 
| cases wholly obliterated, and could not be found. 
| Subterranean fires now began to burst forth in 
different parts of the city, consuming every thing 








| combustible, and also destroying a great number of 


| persons who might otherwise have been saved. 
| At this time also the earth opened along the line 
of the wharves, as I afterwards learnt from other 
persons, throwing up volumes of water, and then 
gradually closing again—and supposed to have 
swallowed up a great number of individuals. 
Every body immediately went to work, negroes, 
sailors and all, to dig out the dead and the dying 
from the ruins, wherever they heard cries of dis- 
tress. In one instance we succeeded in very near- 
ly extracting aman from the ruins, having gotten 


ois body, when the fire broke out and burnt him to 
death betore our eyes. At the same time and place 
we could distinctly hear the cries of eight or ten 
others who had been overwhelmed in the same 
ruins, and who were all consumed in the subter- 
ranean fire. I call it a subterranean fire because 
it broke out all over thecity, and itis well known 
that few of the houses in that country were likely 
to have any fire in them at that time. 

From the place where I first recovered my con- 
sciousness, I suppose I could have thrown a stone 
over at least 800 of the dead and dying. As to the 
whole number of persons who ultimately perished 
by that earthquake, I should judge there must have 
been from ten to fifteen thousand—I have no doubt 
fifteen thousand. The population of the town was 
said to be about 22,000, and I could never see over 
two or three thousand persons of the whole popu- 
lation, who were out and about, looking for their 
friends. 

On the morning of Friday, the 10th, I was for- 
warded by the Mayor of Point a Petre, who was 
fortunately saved in a man of war, to St. Pierre of 
Martinique, where I was very kindly received by 
P. A. De Crany, the American Consul of that 
town. Hehad, the day before I arrived, fitted out 
a vessel loaded with provisions and other necessa- 
ries at his own expense, and despatched it to the 
relief of the sufferers at Point a Petre. 

I lost $4000 in gold, and in all $6000, as the 
American Coffee House, where I took my lodgings 
and where all my personal property was, was to- 
tally destroyed. One of my trunks was found at 
the distance of seventy-five yards from the hotel, 
mashed entirely to pieces, and the contents de- 
stroyed, excepting my portfolio. 


Forrest has appeared for a short engage- 
ment at the Chatham, and has acted in the 
Patrician’s Daughter and Brutus. 

At the Park, a Mr. J. Plunkett Grattan 
was announced to appear in Hamlet, and 
there is a new farce, with Placide and 
Fisher, of which performances we may 
have something to say next week. 


‘THE MUSICAL PATHFINDER. 


Mr. J. A. Kyie’s Annuat Concert, May 
8, 1843.—This gentleman’s Concert was not 
attended quite so numerously, as we could 
have wished ; but, we hope sufficiently so, to 











- whet brought us together —for 


oe 


prevent his being @t any loss, 





him all out except his legs and the lower part of 


The Pot Pourri of Cherny, for six hands 
on two Piano Fortes,was admirably played by 
Messrs. Timm, Alpers and King; but, if we 
speak of itas a composition, we confess it did 
not please us ; it was in reality what its name 
intimated, and we had alternately, a taste 
of all sorts of incongruous authors—a few 
bars of the Overture to Don Giovanni—then 
a few of the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, &c. Now, we consider 
these works as classical in their way as the 
plays of Shakspeare, or the poems of Milton, 
and we do not think we should like to hear a few 
lines fromKing Lear,and just as we were get- 
ting interested in the puetry, when we were per- 
fectly acquainted with what ought to follow, 
to be disappointed, by the next few lines being 
from Comus. We must be understood by 
these observations, to have referred only to 
the design of the piece, as a learned composi- 
tion. We were struck several times, with the 
curious manner in which the arranger (he has 
in this species of composition no claims to 
authorship, ) twined two and sometimes three 
different subjects together. 

The song of ‘The Wanderer was given by 
Mrs. Horn, in a manner that called forth the 
warm approbation of the audience. There is 
an elegant simplicity and chasteness about 
this song, which never fails to please, and the 
Tyrolian accompaniment on the Flute, heard 
though the player is unseen, carries the list- 
ners in fancy, to the land of mountains and 
snow. tip 

Mr. Aupic, in his Melody with variations 
on a French air, (ma Normandie,) displayed 
his usual certainty of tone and artist-like qual- 
ities. 

A new Ballad, (at least new to us,) “ The 
Widow to her Child,” wasexcellently sung by 
Mrs. Loder, whoseems each time we hear her 
latterly, to be gaining in “expression.” It 
may be froma peculiar quality of voice, but 
we hadlong fancied this lady somewhat want- 
ing in feeling for music, but from several op- 
portunities we have had lately of judging, 
we are inclined to think that opinion was 
formed from her having a quality of voice, 
which gives an idea of more study than sen- 
timent. Miss Poole was an example of this 
peculiarity ; we never recollect hearing her 
sing any thing, that touched the feelings of an 
audience, although a more magnificent organ 
than the one she was gifted with, perhaps 
never fell to the lot of human being. It may 
be also, that Mrs. Loder has lately sung with 
more energy than was heretofore her wont ; 
if so, we strenuously advise her to persevere 
in the same course. The ballad is simple and 
well adapted to the words, which are pretty, 
by that talented young musician F’. N. Crouch. 

Mr. Kossowski did not make his appearance , 
but sent a letter of apology instead. This 
did not much grieve us, as for the last few 
times we have heard him, he seemed to us to 
be getting careless in his playing. 

Miss Taylor sung a serenade “The Moon 
on the Lake is beaming,” and a song “ The 
Suitors,” very prettily. She has avery splen- 
did voice, but much patient cultivation is yet 
required to make her what we would wish her 
to be. She also sung a manuscript song, 
“ The Queen of May,” by G. Loder, which 
as a composition has our unqualified praise ; 
it is after the manner, and would not be un- 
worthy C. M. von Weber. 

Mr. Kyle’s flute playing is too well known, 
to need any commendations from us. He ex- 
cels inslow movements, as there is a touch- 
ing pathos in his pure and rich tone ; he is 
not of that order of modern flutists, who seem 





tothink, that a great merit lies in imitating 4 
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Trumpet or an Oboe. We confess ourselves 
somewhat of the opinion of Addison, viz: 
that the Flute should be like the conversation 
of a beautiful woman, nothing to surprise or 
astonish, but every thing to delight and to 
please. 

Mr. Raymond sung the song from the 
Somnambula, in a manner to show he has 
“a fortune in his throat.” Again and again 
we would reiterate, “while itis yet time,” 
study ! study! 

The Piano Forte duett, from Lac de Fees, 
was beautifully played by Miss Weidenhof- 
ferand Mr. Timm. We heard this young 
lady at Mr. Timm’s Concert,and we are hap- 
py tosay, the anticipations we then formed 
of her talents are more than realised. There 
is a brilliancy and strength in her touch, that 
few ladies can attain, and her expression 
seems completely caught from her master Mr. 
Timm. Weunderstand it is her intention to 
devote herself entirely to teaching, and we 
sincerely wish her every success. 





THE ADVENTURES OF REASON AND 
RELIGION. 
AN OLD STORY. 
[Written for the Pathfinder.] 

In the infancy of mankind, when the stars 
were fresh and young, and the world went 
much better than it has done since, Rea- 
son and Religion dwelt together in Eden.— 
They were twin-children of the Most High ; Rea- 
‘son the brother, Religion the sister, but in early 
life so similar, that only akeen eye could distin- 
guish between the two. At first all mankind were 
‘©of one lip’? as an old writer says, and dwelt ina 
fertile valley of the old world. Reason and Reli- 
gion stood together at the well of Life and drew 





|of Reason hated him because he was reli- 
| gious, and the friends of Religion because he was 
jreasonabie. Butat length he found Religion dis- 
|consolate and sad, committing the most foolish 
| acts and counting them the wisest. Reason also 
was discovered ina most wretched state, ill-fed 
and poorly clad, and fallen from his first estate. 
He brought them together: they embraced and 
mutual tears atoned for their mutual offence. They 
mourneil at their former quarrel and separation. 

But as this child of God must soon retura to his 
father, he sent Reason and Religion to go their sep- 
arate journies up and down the earth binding up 
the wounds they had caused before. The Sister 
went East ; the Brother, West. For many years 
they taught each ‘the same doctrine. At length, 
however, the consequences of the separation began 
to appear. Each was surrounded by aset of selfish 
persons,who found they had an interest in keeping 
the two parties separate, so they began to hate one 
the other anew, a result not very surprising when 
we consider the pains taken to poison the mind of 
brother and sister. Now and then, it is true, some 
one attempted to reconcile the parties,—to bring 
Reason into the Church, and Religion into the 
School. But the knowing cried out with one voice, 
‘Tt will not do. We are all dead men if you at- 
tempt it.” 

Now it happened centuries after this meeting, 
that Reason and Religion both came to New Eng- 
land, andinthe same ship. But each had become 
so grim with age and neglect, and the hard usage 
received at man’s hands, and both so fallen from 
their first estate, that neither recognized the other, 
though they set at the same table all the voyage. 
Religion had become grim-faced, austere and pre- 
ternaturally thin, wrinkled and peevish, and 
seemed never easy, except when “ saying grace,’ 
but had little to do in the management of the ves- 
sel or its crew. Reason had an irreverent air, 
spent Sunday in his hammock, never came to the 





for the thirsty of all ages, who drank thereof, and 
blessed the water and the guardians of the well. At | 
last mankind divided ; confusion came upon their 
tongues ; they went eastward and westward. Then | 
Reason and Religion with joyful hearts embraced, | 
and set out on their seperate journeys, to go and 
bless the Sons of God upen the earth, intending to 
visit all quarters of the world to preach the Gospel 
unto every creature. At first they both taught 
the same thing ; she with the more feeling ; he 
with the more thought. Though centuries passed 
and: they did not meet, yet their love continued 
unaltered and firm as at first. 

At length some ill disposed Priests, who had 
never seen Reason, and knew Reiigion only by 
sight, told her of foolish and even wicked things 
her brother had done, especially in Greece and 
Rome and beyond the mountains of Carthage.— | 
Now these stories had no foundation in fact, but 
Religion, good credulous maiden, not hearing di- 
rectly from her brother for a long time, began at 
last to doubt whether Reason had not done some 
naughty thing, as it was said, and continued to re- | 
member that when they were children together in 
Eden, he used to ask puzzling questions which she 
could only answer by a look. At last her officious 
friends told her that he was no Son of God, but 
really a child of the Devil, sent intothe world to 
turn it upside down. The good maiden was much 
shocked at the story, but getting weakminded in 
his longabsence, she more than half believed it. 
In the meantime some Philosophers, who knew as 
little of Religion as the Priests knew of Reason, 
assured him, his sister had committed great follies 
and even hinted pretty broadly that she had lost 
her wits. He was not slow in believing the tale. 
and made mouths when her name was mentioned. 
Sothings went for many centuries. The Brother and 
Sister never met. Each suspected the other, and 
kept aloof. Their respective followers, one-sided 
persons all of them, with little of the spirit of 
either, often met in the streets and came to blows. 

At length the Father of all, weary of waiting for 
them tobe reconciled, and pitying mankind, who 
suffered severely during the separation of the two, 
raised up another Son, who had in himself the 
spirit of both, and sent him tothe earth, solely to 


| table till the ‘* grace” was over. 


In the course of years it happened, that after 


| both had done some service in the new country,Re~ 


ligion fellsick of an atrophy. She was straight- 
way shut up, and kept on spare diet, eating water 
gruel witha fork itis said. Great pains were 
taken that neither fresh air nor light should enter 
her apartment. She pined daily, and intelligence 
went abroad in spite of her friends, Religion was 
sick ; weak and low ; and nigh unto death’s coor. 
«¢ Alas !”’ said she, ‘* could I see my brother be- 
fore I die, he might save my life.” Her attendants 
only said to one another, ‘* The good lady is out 
of her head. She wiil not hold out long.” 

Now Reason meanwhile dwelt ona little farm 
in the mountains, wasting the remnant of his 
energies ; sour and peevish, a troublesome neigh- 
bor, who got behindhand every year. Some 
thought there was ‘* a good deal in him,” but pre- 
dicted he would come upon the town at last. He 
was one day speaking of Religion, and expressed 


| great desire to see her once more before he 


died, when he was told of her sickuess and expect- 
ed dissolution. He had net before even suspected 
her presence in thecountry. Soon as he heard of 
her illness he set off in hot haste to visit his sister. 
He came io the door with all his youthful energy 
restored. The house was shut and silent, the 
blinds closed, the knocker muffled. He announced 
himself to an old woman ina surplice and wig, 
with Geneva bands about her neck ; but was in- 
stantly ordered to wait outside, while it was an- 
nounced up stairs that Reason was below, impa- 
tient tocomeup. There was a great fluttering in 
the secret chamber. ‘ By no means let him pass 
the door,” said one; ‘* By no means” said another, 
‘¢ it would kill the old lady outright.” However, 
two or three rash persons, knowing she was al- 
ready near her end, and must die unless help came 
speedily, began to peep through the crevices of 
the door and reconnoitre the stranger. They tound 
he had neither beak nor talons, but a serene, youth- 
ful countenance of no little beauty. One ven- 
tured to open the door a little way to ask a question 
in Philosophy, thinking it right to be taught even 
by an enemy. Reason talked so smoothly and 
sweet, that before the questioner was aware, he 








reconcile Reason and Religion, At first the friends 


was in the room and at the bedside of his sister. 














True enough she was very low. The curtains 
were drawn close about the bed ; a heap of com- 
forters was piled upon it. There was no light ex- 
cept what came from aspattering farthing candle 
in a corner, and this only made the darkness visi- 
ble. The air seemed just escaped from the hold 
of Noah’s ark. The room was filled with old wo- 
men of both sexes, dressed mostly like the atten- 
dant at the duor. When Reason entered they. ex- 
claimed ‘ we are all dead now.” 

Nothing however could stop the progress of fra- 
ternal love. Reason tore open the curtains, cu- 
rious work as they were, wrought all over with 
pictures of the Devil, scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment, Noah and the Ark, Jonah and the Whale, 
Daniel and the Lions, &c. He opened the win- 
dow and let in the light,at which all present set up 
a dreadful howl. Some called him an * infidel ;” 
others a *‘ sceptic ;” others exclaimed ‘‘anathema,” 
and crossed themselves with emotion. But the 
people assembled in the court below, set up a 
great shout, soon as they saw his face at the opened 
window, and said, “ If Reason and Religion come 
together, all will end well!’ Religion was nota 
little comforted by what wasdone. She recognized 
her brother ; sought to rise in her bed, but was too 
weak. However he gave the proper nourishment ; 
declared there was no danger ; she only needed air 
and light; quiet and exercise; and would ina 
few days be as well as ever, if not smothered by 
the nurses. 

Religion was soon better: in an hour she arose 
and walked about the room, and the next morning 
delared herself as strong and young as when she 
and Reason firstembraced. Reason then proposed 
toexamine the house in which she dwelt. The 
sister made no objection, but lamented it was leaky 
and sadly out ot repair. Getting a torch he pro- 
ceeded to examine the foundation, for they all seem- 
ed firm when Religion, accustomed to crazy build- 
ings, walked about, and nothing trembled when 
her friends crowded the staircase and chamber.— 
Yet whereever Reason went, the whole fabric 
shook like an oakleaf in the winter wind, and 
creaked as‘if it would fall. He found the basis 
laid in the diluvial! mind of superstition ; 
the wails laid originally with;untempered mortar, 
now bowing out, and bulging as if they vould fall, 
sohe set himself to repair them, and though he 
worked with the trowel in the one hand and the 
sword in the other; though the men about the 
house jostled him, and called him hard names, 
the very gentlest of which was infidel or atheist, 
and talked often of burning him at the stake,—the 
work was soon done, for there were men enough 
ready to obey his word, and bear burthens, and 
handle mattock and spade. A Temple, strong as 
Truth and,beautiful as Liberty, stood there flash- 
ing in thesun. As the cap-stone of the last tow- 
er was hoisted to its place, the people shouted out 
‘©WELL DONE!” Then Reason and Religion 
walked hand in hand to the high altar of the Tem- 
ple, and in the midst of the multitude, consecrated 
it to the Worsuip or InvinN1TE Gop Mosr Hony 
AND Most Hicu. All the people said, Amen! 
Then the two celestial visitors, lovely as morning, 
and brilliant as the sun, embraced one another, re- 
solving never to separate again, but to go up and 
down the earth, and bless the souls of men and 
women.* 





* Our readers will perhaps recognise, in this beautiful 
apologue, the hand of one who has recently made some stir 
inthe church. We call the apologue beautiful, although 
we think it defective in the respect, that for years past 
Reason has been just about as sick as Religion, and per- 
haps more so. —PaTHFINDER. 





ConNECTICUT.—As there was no choice of 
State officers by the people, the two Houses of the 
Connecticut Legislature met in Convention on 
Thursday, and elected Chauncey F. Cleveland, to 
the office of Governor; Wm. S. Holibard, Lieuten- 
ant Governor ; Jabez L. White, Jr., Treasurer ; 
Noah A. Phelps, Secretary, and Gideon Welles, 
Comptroller. All Democrats. For Governor the 
vote stood,—Cleveland 125; Roger S. Baldwin, 





(Whig) 77 ; Sherman S, Baldwin, 1. 
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MISCELLANY. 





A Prayver’s Reparrer.—When Heywood, on 
his return from banishment, presented himself be- 
fore his royal mistress, ‘* What wind has blown 
you hither ?” asked Queen Mary. ‘*Two especial 
ones,” replied the commedian; ‘one of them to 
see your Majesty.” ‘ We thank you for that,” said 
Mary ; ‘but I pray for what purpose was the oth- 
er? “ That your Majesty might see me.” —Miss 
Strickland’s Queens of England. 





SHORTHAND FULL oF DrapoutcaL MystTe- 
Ries. —Virgilius, Bishop of Saltburg, having as- 
serted that there existed antipodes, the Archbish- 
op of Mentz declared him a heritic, and consign- 
ed him to the flames; and the Abbot F rethemius, 
who was ford of improving shorthand, or the art 
of secret writing, having published several curious 
works on this subject, they were condemned as 
works full of diabolical mystery ; and Frederick, 
the Second Elector Palatine, ordered Frethemius’ 
original work, which was in his library, to be 
publicly burnt. 





ReapinG ConsipERED FoRMERLY AN ACT 
oF REeLIGion.—When books were scarce, they 
were, ef course, esteemed of great value. The he- 
quest of one to a religious house entitled the donor 
to masses for his soul, and they were commonly 
chained to their station, which, in some ancient 
libraries, is stilidone. As examples of the price 
of books, the Roman de la Rose was sold for above 
£30, and a Homily was exchanged for 200 sheep 
and five quarters of wheat. Books, indeed, usually 
fetched double and treble their weight in gold.— 
As they belonged to the monasteries, reading was 
considered an act of religion. 





Cuassic ORIGIN FOR THE ‘* THREE-TIMES 
THREE” oF MoperN Torers —Amid the enjoy- 
ments ofthe festive board, they recall to mind the 
friends of other days ; and having first performed 
libations to the gods, those best and purest of 
friends, drank to the health and prosperity of for- 
mer associates, now far removed by circumstances; 
and this they did, not in the mixed beverage which 
formed their habitual potations, but in pure wine. 
There was something extremely delicate in this 
idea ; for tacitly it intimated that their love placed 
the objects of it almost on a level with their divin- 
ities, in whose honor, also on these occasions, a 
small portion of the wine was spilt in libations 
upon the earth. The young, in whose hearts a 
mistress held the first place, drank deeply in ho- 
nor of their beloved, sometimes equalling the num- 
‘ber of cups to that ef the letters forming her name, 
which, if the custom prevailed so early, would ac- 
. count for Agisthos’s being a sot. Sometimes, 

however, taking the hint trom the number of the 
graces, they were satified with three goblets; but, 
when an excuse for drinking “ pottle deep’? was 
sought, they chose the muses for their patrons, 
and honored their mistresses’ names with three 
times three. Thisis the number of cheers with 
which favorite political toasts are received at our 
public dinners, though every one who fills his 
bumper, and cries, ** hip, hip, hip, hurrah !”? on 
these occasions, is, probably not conscious that he 
is keeping up an old pagan custom in honor of the 
muses.— St. John’s Ancient Greece. 





Grecian Music.—Among the (reeks general- 
ly, the love of music and poetry seemed to be a 
spontaneous impulse of nature. Almost every act 
ot life was accompanied by a song—the weaver at 
his loom, the baker at his kneading-trough, the 
reaper, the “ the spinners and knitters in the sun,” 
the drawers of water, even the hard-working 
wight who toiled at the mill, had his peculiar song, 
by the chanting of which he lightened his labor. 
The mariner, too, like the Venetian gondolier, 
sang at the oar, and the shepherd and the herds- 
man, the day laborer and the swineherd, the vin- 
tager and the husbandman, the attendant in the 
baths, and the nurse beside the cradle. It might, 
in fact, be sai@ that from an Helenic village mu- 
sic arose as from a brake inspring. The sensibili- 
ties were trembling alive to pleasure. There was 
elasticity, there was balm in their atmosphere, and 
joy and treedomi in their souls. But if musie and 
poetry thus diffused their delights over the indus- 
try of the laborious, it was quite natural that where 
men met solely for enjoyment, these best hand- 
maids of enjoyment should not be absent. Accor- 
dingly, we find that while the goblet circulated, 
kindling the imagination, and unbending the 
mind, the lyre was brought in and a song called for. 
Nor was the custom of recent date. It prevailed 
equally in the heroic ages, and, like many other 
features of Greek manners, derived its origin from 
religion.— St. John’s Ancient Greece. 





EASTERN Srory ; Mosque or THE BLoopy 
Barrism.—Sultan Hassan, wishing to see the 
world, and lay aside for atime the anxieties and 
cares of royalty, committed the charge of his 
kingdom to his favorite minister, and, ta ing with 
him a large amount of treasure in Money and jew- 
els, visited several foreign countries in the char- 
acter of a wealthy merchant. Pleased with his 
tour, and becoming interested in the occupation 





he had assumed as a disguise, he was absent much 
longer than he originally intended, and in the 
course of a few years, greatly increased his already 
large stock of wealth. His protracted absence, 
however, proved a temptation too strong for the 
virtue of the viceroy, who, gradually forming for 
himself a party among the leading men of the 
country, at length communicated to the common 
people the intelligence that Sultan Hassan was no 
more, and quietly seated himself on the vacant 
throne. Sultan Hassan, returning shortly after- 
wards from his pilgrimage, and fortunately tor 
himself still in diguise, learnt, as he approached 
his capital, the news of his own death, and the 
usurpation of his minister ; finding, on further in- 
quiry, the party of the usurper to be too strong 
to render an immediate disclosure prudent, 
he preserved his incognito,and soon became known 
in Cairo as the wealthiest of her merchants ; nor 
did il excite any surprise when he announced his 
pious intention of devoting a portion of his gains to 
the erection of a spacious mosque. |The work pro- 
ceeded rapidly under ihe spur of the great merch- 
ant’s gold, and on its completion, he solicited the 
honor of the Sultan’s presence at the ceremony of 
naming it. Anticipating the gratification of hearing 
his own name bestowed upon it,the usurper accept- 
ed the invitation, and at the appointed hour, 
the building was filled by him and his most 
attached adherents. The ceremonies had duly 
proceeded to the time when it became neces- 
sary togive the name. The chief Moolah, turn- 
ing to the supposed merchant,inquired what should 
beitsname. ‘Call it,” he replied, ** the mosque 
of Sultan Hassan.” All started at the mention of 
this name ; and the questioner, as though not be- 
lieving he could have heard aright, or to afford an 
opportunity of correcting what might bea mistake, 
repeated his demand. ‘Call it,” again cried he, 
*¢ the mosque of me, Sultan Hassan ;” and, throw- 
ing off his disguise, the legitimate Sultan stood 
revealed before his traitorous servant. He had no 
time for reffection : simultaneously with the dis- 
covery, numerous trap-doors, leading to extensive 
vaults, which had been prepared for the purpose, 
were flung open, anda multitude of armed men 
issuing from them, terminated at once the reign 
and life of the usurper. His followers were 
mingled in the slaughter, and Sultan Hassan was 
once more in possession of the throne of his fath- 
ers,—Baynes’s Rambles in the East. 





Tue AERIAL STeamM CARRIAGE.—It is under- 
stood that the first line to be established is that to 
India, the carriages leaving the top of the Monument, 
Fish-street-hil!, every morning, and taking five 
minutes at the summit of the Great Pyramid for 
refreshments, and to allow the passengers a short 
time to strech their legs. From this point bal- 
loons will be continually starting for the most impor- 
tant cities ofthe African Desert. The carriage is 
then to proceed to India; thus (should the weather 
be not foggy) affording to the traveller a delightful 
coup d@’ail ot the most interesting countries of the 
East. The arrangements are in every respect very 
complete. Lord Brougham is understood to have 
accepted the office of patron, being himself of rather 
a flighty nature. The provisions will be carried 
easily in the conductor’s waistcoat, as by a new 
invention the essence of three sheep can be con- 
centrated intoasmall lozenge. The waiting-room 
for the ladies at the Great Pyramid is of the most 
commodious kind, the ancient sepulchral chamber 
of King Cheops being fitted up in the oriental style 
for that purpose. Passengers who should wish to 
be dropped at any of the intermediate towns may 
be lowered by small hand balloons at the usual cab 
prices. N. B. The ‘-Rocket” Aerial steam-car- 
riage will start on Monday next fora tour round 
the comet, proceeding by easy stages along the 
Milky Way. Sir J. Herschel has been engaged as 
conductor, being the only person who knows the 
exact road.—London Punch. 





MILLER MonoMania—SinGuLar Case.—We 
noticed a few days since that a stranger who was 
raving in the streets on the subject of Millerism 
had been confined in the jail for safety. He was 
then completely insane, and said that on the final 
destruction, April 23d, he should seek safety in the 
waters of the lake. We are gratified to learn that 
quiet, kind treatment, and the sate transit of the 
23d have entirely restored his reason, and that he is 
now ‘clothed and in his right mind.” The tran- 
sition from mental chaos to order was almost in- 
stantaneous, and the first dawning of returning rea- 
son was an inquiry by him of the day of the month. 
When April 26th was named, he exclaimed—*’tis 
past !—Miller’s doctrine is false’—and the relieved 
man has been perfectly sane on all subjects. The 
account he gives of himself presents a most singu- 
lar case of aberration of mind. 

He appears to be an intelligent farmer, gives his 
name as John B. Ridgely, of Adams township, 
Franklin county, Pa., and states that he has a wife 
and three children, and owns a good farm. Last 
September he went to Philadelphia with a drove of 
cattle, and while absent, attended Miller meetings 
three times. When he left fur home, his mind was 
considerably agitated on the subject of the second 
advent, and when arrived, he conversed with his 
family and friends on the subject. They advised 
him aot,to trouble himself about it, but what he had 





heard of Miller’s doctrines continued to prey upon 
his mind, and the last he recollects was attending 
a prayer meeting the latter part of October, except 
sone slight impressions of wandering through 
snow on the mountains. Yesterday he said he felt 
well with the exception of considerable soreness 
of the head, and expressed much anxiety to get 
back to his family. He presumes his family and 
friends now think him dead. They have been writ- 
ten to.—Cleveland Herald. 





The RoruscHitps.—A curious fact appears in 
the “* Occident,” translated fur that work from a 
French publication : 

«‘ The widowed mother of the wealthy bankers 
Rothschilds, while her sons inhabit palces in Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, Naples and Frankfort, still 
resides in the small house in the Jewish quarter 
of Frankfort (on the Main) in which her husband- 
lived and died. Upon his death she declared that 
she ‘ would only leave for the tomb the modest 
dwelling that had served to cradle this name, this 
fortune and these children.” The house is so re- 
markable for neatness, that it forces the attention 
of the stranger. It unfolds a trait of the Hebrews, 
as old as the affection and respect of the wives of 
the Patriarchs for their lords. 





Curious MernHop oF PLrantinG Corn.—Mr. 
John W. Sweet, of Tyringham, Berkshire county, 
informs us that he plants his corn in the following 
manner, and has realized 110 bushels shelled corn 
to the acre. 

He spreads what manure he intends for the field 
on the green-sward; then he ploughs the land into 
ridges about three feet apart in the fall—each ridge 
or row being made of two back-furrows turned 
upon a narrow stripe of sward which is not dis- 
turbed. In the spring he rolls and harrows these 
ridges, and on the top of each ridge, 12 or 14 
inches apart, he plants his hills of corn, 3 or 4 
kernels in the hill, and cultivates his corn through 
the season with the hoe, cultivator and plough, 
as much as he deems neccessary. In this method, 
he remarked that he was not troubled with weeds 
or drought. 

In the fall, as soon as his corn is ripe, he gathers 
the ears, then pulls up all the corn-stalks and lays 
them duwn lengthways between the furrows, and 
then splits his ridges with the plough and covers 
these stalks completely. Thus are made his ridges 
for his second crop of corn, to be planted the suc- 
feeding spring. The 110 bushels was the second 
crop, planted over the buried stalks. 

The above is sufficent to give the reader an idea 
of this system. He contends after the first crop he 
wants no manure for his corn except the stalk ap- 
plied as we have described.—Far. Adv. 





Corn—Preéparation of the Seed.—Soak your 
seed in solution of salt, saltpetre, soot and cop- 
peras, made as follows. To every ten gallons of 
boiling water, add two pounds of saltpetre, four 
pounds of soot, and two pounds of copperas; stir 
these until the salts are dissolved,then put in your 
corn, regulating the quantity so that all the grains 
will be covered As you plant, take out the corn, 
and drain it ina basket; then prepare a mixture of 
tar and water, which must be made thus—to five 
gallons of boiling water, add a pint of tar; stir the 
whole well together, and when cool, put your corn 
into it, and stir it until all the grains are covered, 
then drain, and dry them in plaster or ashes, when 
they will be ready for planting. Thecorn should 
remain in the first soak twelve hours before any of 
it is planted, and no more should be taken out any 
day then can be planted; the tarring and plaster- 
ing should be done just before the grain is wanted 
for planting. No fears need be entertained of the 
first soak destroying the vegetative powers of the 
corn, for a week or so. Seed corn, thus prepared, 
will be protected from birds and vermin, while its 
vegetating powers will be greatly accelerated. 

PLASTERING AND AsHInG.—In order to ensure 
a rapid growth tothe young plants, prepare a 
compost of ashes and plaster, in the proportion of 
five bushels of the former to one ef the latter, and 
give to each hill of corn just as the plants comes 
up, agill of the mixture. Its increase of yield 
will pay you liberally for your trouble and expense, 
And if, in addition to this, you were to sow a 
bushel of plaster per acre broadcast over your fields, 
you would be most bountifully rewarded for the 
labour and cost. 





CULTIVATION OF THE GRraPE.—There is no 
department of agriculture which has been so neglect- 
ed by farmers generally, as the cultivation of this 
fine and delicious fruits. This isa matter of sur- 
prise, whether we regard profit, or the pleasure 
and satisfaction tobe derived from an abundant 
supply for our own families. How delightful and 
wholesome it is, at all seasons of the year, (as we 
may if we will,) inthe bosom of our families— 
surrounded, perhaps, by our friends and neigh- 
bors—to refresh ourselves with the various gift of 
Pomona. 

There is hardly any fruit which can be more easily 
cultivated, or may be made longer to,administer to 
our pleasure orprofit, thenthe grape. Of this there 
is altiost an endless variety, both foreign and native; 
none of the former, and but few of the latter, 
should be cultivated by farmers gene rally. The 
Teabella, Catawba, and Clinton, may be classed 
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among the best native varieties, though in all 
parts of the country there are some wild nameless 
varieties, rich and delicious, for the neglect of the 
propagation of which our farmers are without 
excuse, for the grape is wholesome, and taay be 
justly called one of the greatest delicacies which 
an all-wise and bountiful Creator has bestowed 
upon mar. 

This fruit is easily cultivated and may be increased 
to any extent, with no expense but the labor, from 
cuttings, which may be obtained in thousands from 
any person pruning his vines; or some exquisite 
varieties may be obtained from the hedge or the 
swamp, and propagated to any extent. Will you 
give this subject your attention. 

The best grapes are superior to either the peach, 
the apple, or pear—come after the former has 
pretty much gone, and may be kept through the 
winter, as well as the apple or pear. For winter 
use, they should he packed in layers, in smail 
boxes, with a stratum o1 common cotton batting 
between the layers. Thus they may be kept till 
March, better in flavor then when they were first 
gathered from the vines. They should be kept 
cool, dry, and away from the frost. 

The best mode of cultivation in the garden is 
on a single trellis, running North and South— 
the posts of which should either be cedar, or have 
cedar bottoms, and then be spliced about ten feet 
high, and have strips of boards abouttwo inches 
wide nailed on them about three feet apart. The 
usual ,way of cultivating them on an ardour with 
an arch, isbad, for the 1eason that those clusters 
which do not get the sun, will seldom ripen well, 
and if they do, they will be without flavour. 

They should, immediately after the fall of the 
leaves, be throughly pruned, and have every 
runner of new wood cut into five buds or eyes of 
the old wood. They should be kept open and 
free. New shoots should be encouraged jnear the 
ground, in order to have the bearing wood low and 
to protect the trame from the winds 

They may be cultivated at the foot of old and 
worthless fruit-trees or on shade trees, and after 
three or four years of protection from the cattle 
they will give you no further trouble. Thus the 
care and expense of trellising and pruning will be 
wholy spared. 

One single [sabella vine, cultivated in this way, 
has been known to produce, for the four years last 
past, from ten to fifteen bushels per year. Such a 
vine as this, in the vicinity ot any of our cities, or 
large manufacturing villages, would yield more 
profit than twoacres of Indian corn. 

Now farmers, do you want to have a few bush- 
els of fine grapes for winter, to cheer the social 
circle and gladden the hearts of your friends and 
guests during our long winter evenings? Ifso you 
have but to will it and it is done. 

You can obtain vines at twenty-five cents a piece. 
This luxnry is at the command of the rich and poor 
—then go ahead and adoptthe mode of culture 
best adapted to your circumstances; and for this ad- 
vice we shall ask no greater reward than a rich 
cluster of delicious grapes, when jwe call on you, 
three years from next February, if our life shall be 
so long continued unto us. 





LETTER FROM MR.. BRYANT. 
{From the Evening Post.] 
Sr. Auaustine, Easr Ftortpa, } 
April 15, 1843. 

When we left Picolata, on the eighth of April, 
we found ourselves journeying through a vast forest., 
A road of eighteen miles in length, over the level 
sands, brings you to this place. ‘Tall pines, a thin 
growth, stood wherever we turned our eyes, and the 
ground was covered with the dwarf palmetto, and 
the whortleberry, which is here an evergreen. Yet 
there were not wanting sights to interest us, even 
in this dreary and sterile region. As we passed a 
clearing, in which we saw a young white woman 
and a boy dropping corn, and some negroes cover- 
ing it with their hoes, we beheld a large flock of 
white cranes which rose in the air, and hovered 
over the forest, and wheeled, and wheeled again, 
their spotless plumage glistening in the sun like 
new fallen snow. We crossed the track of a re- 
cent hurricane, which had broken off the huge pines 
midway from the ground, and whirled the summits 
toa distance from their trunks. From time to time 
we forded little streams of a deep red color, flowing 
from the swamps, tinged, as we were told, with 
the roots of the red bay, a species of magnolia. As 
the horses waded into the transparent crimson, we 
thought of tlie butcheries committed by the Indians 
on that road, and could almost fancy that the water 
was still colored with the blood they had shed. 

“ihe driver of our wagon told us many narratives 
of these murders, and pointed out the places where 
they were committed. He showed us where the 
father of this young woman was shot dead in his 


plantation, and the boy whom we had seen, was 
wounded and scalped by them, and left for dead. 
In another place he showed us the spot where a 
party of players, on their way to St. Augustine, 
were surprised and killed. The Iadians took pos- 
session of the stage dresses, one of them arraying 
himself in the garb of Othello, another in that of 
Richard the Third, and another taking the costume 
of Falstaff. I think it was Wild Cat’s gang who 
were engaged in this affair, and I was told that 
after the capture of this chief and some of his 
warriors, they recounted the circumstances with 
great glee. At another place we passed a small 
thicket in which several armed Indians, as they 
afterwards related, lay concealed while an officer 
of the United States army rode several times around 
it, without any suspicion of their presence. The 
same men committed, immediately afterwards, 
several murders and robberies on the road. 

At length we emerged upon a shrubby plain and 
finally came in sight of this oldest city of the Uni- 
ted States, seated among its trees on a sandy swell 
of land where it has stood for three hundred years. 
I was struck with its ancient and homely aspect, 
even al a distance, and could not help likening it to 
pictures which I had seen ot Dutch towns, though 
it wanted a windmill or twe, to make the resem- 
blance perfect. We drove into a green squarein 
the midst of which was a monument erected to 
commemorate the Spanish constitution of 1812, 
and thence through the narrow streets ofthe city 
to our hotel. 

Thave called the streets narrow. In few places 

are they wide enough to allow two carriages to 
pass abreast. I was told that they were not ori- 
ginally intended for carriages, and that in the 
time when the town belonged to Spain, many of 
them were floored with an artificial stone, compo- 
sed of shells and mortar, which in this climate 
takes and keeps the hardness of rock, and that no 
other vehicle than a hand barrow was allowed to 
pass over them. In some places you see remnants 
of this ancient pavement, but for the most part it 
has been ground into dust under: the wheels of the 
carts and carriages, introduced by the new inhab- 
itants. The old houses built of a kind of stone 
which is seemingly a pure concretion of small 
shells, overhang the streets with their wooden 
balconies, and the gardens between the houses are 
fenced on the side of the street with high walls of 
stone. Peeping over these walls you see branches 
of the pomegrante and of the orange tree, now fra- 
grant with flowers, and, rising yet higher the lean- 
ing boughs of the fig, with its broad luxuriant 
leaves. Occasionally you pass the ruins of houses 
—walls of stone, with arches and stair cases of the 
same material, which once belonged to stately 
dweliings. You meet in the streets with men of 
swarthy complexions and foreign physiognomy, 
and you hear them speaking to each other ina 
strange language. You are told that these are the 
remains of those who inhabited the country under 
the Spanish dominion, and that the dialect you 
have heard is that of the island of Minorca. 

“Twelve years ago,” said an acquaintance of 
mine, ‘when I first vis ited St. Augustine, it was a 
fine old Spanish town. A large proportion of the 
houses, which you now see roofed like barns, were 
then flat-roofed, and. these modern wooden build- 
ings were not yet erected. That old fort, which 
they are now repaliting, to fit it for receiving a gar- 
rison, was a sort of ruin, for the outworks were in 
ruins, and it stoed unoccupied by the military, a 
venerable monument of the Spanish dominion. But 
the orange groves were the ornament and wealth of 
St. Augustine, arad their produce maintained the 
inhabitants in comiort. Orange trees, of the size 
and height of the pear tree, often rising higher 
than the roofs fof the houses, embowered the 
town in perpetaal verdure. They stood soclose in 
the groves that they excluded the sun, and the at- 
mosphere was at all times aromatic with their 
leaves and fruit, and in spring the fragrance of the 
flowers was almost oppressive.” 

These groves have lost their beauty. A few 
years since, a severe frost killed the trees to the 
ground, and when they sprouted again from the 
roots, a mew enemy made its appearance—an in- 





wagon as he was going from St. Augustine to his | sect of the coceye family, with a kind of shell op 
7 








its back, which enables it to withstand a thé eom- 


mon applications for destroying insects, and the » 


ravages of which are shown by the leaves becom- 
ing black and sere, and the twigs perishing. In 
Octoberjlast, a gale drove in the spray from: the 
ocean, stripping the trees, except in sheltered sit- 
uations, of their leaves, and destroying the upper 
branches. The trunks are now putting out new 
sprouts and new leaves, but there is no hope of 
fruit for this year at least. 

The old fort of St. Mark, now called Fort 
Marion, a foolish change of name, is a noble work; 
frowning over the Matanzas, which flows be- 
tween St. Augustine and the island of St. Anastasia, 
and it is worth making along journey to see. No 
record remains of its original construction, but it 
is supposed to have been erected about a hundred 
and fifty years since, and the shell-rock of which it 
is built is dark with time. We saw where it had 
been struck with cannon balls, which, instead of 
splitting the rock, became imbedded and clogged 
among the loosened fragments of shell. It is, 
therefore, one of the best materials for fortifications 
in theworld. We were taken into the ancient 
prisons of the fort, dungeons, one of which was 
dimly lighted by a grated window, and another 
entirely without light; and bv the flame of a torch 
we were snown tne half obliteratea inscription 
scrawled on the walls long ago by the prisoners. 
But in another corner of the fort, we were shown 
two secret cells, which were discovered a few 
years since, in consequence of the sinking of the 
earth over a narrow apartment between them.— 
These cells are deep under ground, vaulted over- 


head and without windows. In one of them a , x 


wooden machine was found, which some suppios 
might have been a rack, and in the other ae 
had 


tity of human bones. The doors to these, 
been walled up and concealed with stucco, before 
the fort passed into the hands of the Americans. 

“Tf the Inquisition,” said the gentleman who 
accompanied us, ‘was ever established in Florida, 
as it was in thejother American colonies of Spain, 
these were its secret chambers.” 

Yesterday was Palm Sunday, and in the morn- 
ing I attended the services in the Catholic Church. 
One of the ceremonies was that of pronouncing the 
benediction over a large pile of leaves of the cab- 
bage palm, or palmetto, gathered in the woods. 
After the blessing had been pronounced, the priest 
called upon the congrggation to come and receive 
them. The men came forward first, in the order 
of their age, and then the women; and as the con- 
gregation consisted mostly of the descendants o¢ 


Minorcans, Greeks and Spaniards, I had agood op- , 


portunity of observing their personal appearance. 
The younger portion of the congregation had, in 
general, expressive countenances. Their forms, it 
appeared to me, were generally slighter than those 
of our people; and if the cheeks of the young wo- 
men were dark, they had regular features and bril- 
liant eyes, and finely formed hands. There is 
spirit, also, in this class, for one of them has since 
been pointed out to me in the streets, as having 
drawn a dirk upon a young officer who presumed 
upon some improper freedoms of behavior. 

The services were closed by a plain and sensible 
discourse from the priest, Mr. Rampon, a worthy 
and useful French ecclesiastic, as I. am told, on 
the obligation of temperance ; for the temperance 
reform has penetrated even hither, and cold water 
is all the rage. I went again, the other evening, 
into the same church, and heard a person declaim- 
ing, ina language which, at first, I took to be the 
Minorcan, for I could make nothing else of it. 
After listening for a few minutes, I found that it 
was a Frenchman preaching in Spanish, with a 
French mode of pronunciation, which was odd 
enough. I asked an old Spaniard how he was edi- 
fied by this discourse, and he acknowledged that he 
understood about an eighth part of it. 

I have much more to write about this place, but 
must reserve it for another letter. 





Tue Canau.—The amount of Flour shipped 
from Buffalo and Black Rock, during the first four 
days after the canal was opened, was 25,000 barrels. 
During the two first days, at Rochester, 10,809 
barrels were shipped, 
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NEUROLOGY. 
[From the Boston Morning Post.] 

The following are the results of the experiments 
made in presence of acommittee appointed for the 
purpose of examining into the subject of the science 
of neurology. The committee are not prepared to 
state their views as to its merits. It requires the 
test of further time. of a greater number of expezi- 
ments, and of minute investigation, than they as 
yet have been able to bestow uponit. Their inten- 
tion is to continue the examination, and in due 
time to state their cosviction. . 

They would, however, state to the public, that 
during their sessions, the experiments have been 
conducted, on the part of Dr. Buchanan, with the 
utmost candor and fairness. He has evinced great 
courtesy, as well as zeal, in the exposition of his 
opinions, and the committee have unanimously, in 
a vote of thanks to him, embedying the above sen- 
timents, expressed their satisfaction. 

Tremont Hovse, April 1.—Present, Drs. In- 

alls, J. Flint, Crane, Gray, Cale, Dorr, Lane, and 
Bowditch. 

After some conversation as to the objects of the 
meeting, &c., it was voted that Drs. H. I. Bowditch 
and Dorr act as secretaries, and the following re- 
cord was made: 

Weather exceedingly unpleasant, cold, with a 
fine, misty rain, and some snow during afternoon. 

One of the committee, of small stature, rather 
frail figure, and of impressible temperament, con- 
sented to allow Dr. Buchanan to experiment upon 
him. He feels very well, in every respect; pulse 
72; whole appearance that of a man in health and 
easy frame of mind, at the time of commencing the 
experiment. He informs the committee that he 
has been experimented upon once before by Dr. 
Buchanan, but that, though certain effects were 
produced upon him, he knows not whether the ex- 
periments were successful or otherwise; that he 
has purposely abstained from examining into the 
subject of neurology, in order that any results de- 
duced from operating upon himself may be not in- 
fluenced, in the least, by his imagination, that 
might be excited from the anticipation of certain 
effects to be produced by certain tnanipulations; 
that, on the former occasion, when Dr. B. experi- 
mented on him, he experienced the following ef- 
fects, viz: sleep, nausea almost to the point of 
vomiting; a peristaltic motion of the alimentary 
canal, with desire for a dejection; a relief to a 
thirst that had previously existed, a change in the 
desire for food, viz: from a farinaceous to a meat 
diet. 

4h. 50m. Experiment 1. Organ of somnolence, 
(pointed out by Dr. Buchanan upon the diagram, 
without knowledge of patient.) 

Two minutes after Dr. B. placed his hand upon 
that organ, Dr. ’s face presented evident 
marks of dullness, and though the eyes were star- 
ing, and the eyelids were generally kept fully 
open, a winking was gbserved at times, which 
gradually augmented if frequency. The patient 
seemed to find it hard to keep the eyelids open. 
Gaping soon began, at first very slight and scarcely 
perceptible, save in the peculiar twitches about 
the mouth, but soon this increased to the full, un- 
restrained yawn. 

**How do you feel ?? was asked by one of the 
committee. 

*T have a disposition to yawn. I can keep awake, 
because I am determined to do so, but it is hard 
work.” 

Soon afterwards, upon a similar question being 
put, he replied : 

“Tam doing my best to keep awake.” 

In fact, this was very evident, as the patient pre- 
sented all the appearances of one making great ef- 
forts to overcome a fit of drowsiness ; his eyelids 
drooped, his face was somewhat flushed, and the 
veins in the forehead were distended. 

**What is the state of your mind ?” 

“My mind is very quiet, but I fee] as if I should 
go to sleep, and should do so, were it not for sur- 
rounding circumstances.” 

At the expiration of five minutes from the com- 
mencement of the experiment, he said, to a ques- 
tion* that was put : 

“«T feel perfectly conscious of what is going on, 
at the same time I feel 2s if I wanted to shut my 
eyes and go to sleep ; my eyes are covered with a 
secretion of tears ; they are easier when shut.” 

This secretion had become very abundant, so 
that it flowed over the face, and the eyes were be- 
ginning to be kept closed most ot the time. Nod- 
ding of the head, with signs of almost complete 
unconciousness, came on at thetenth minute. For 
a moment, he seemed perfectly asleep, and Dr. B. 
then removed his hands. Upon recovering him- 
self, which he did, to a partial extent, in less than 
a minute, he remarked that he had been conscious 
of what was going on around him, all the time, 
except, perhaps, during a very short period. He 
did not recover immediately, but the inclination 
to yawn continued, in spite of his evident wish to 
restrain it. 

During the whole experiment, Dr. J. Flint had 








*It is to be regretted that many of the questions were 
not recorded, as they were given toorapidly. Subsequent- 
ly it will be perceived that this objection is obviated by 


having two secretaries, one for the answers ; the other 
$x tae questions, ‘ 


his fingers upon the pulse, and the following re- 
sults were noted at the time;by Dr. Dorr : 
Pulse 74 at beginning of experiment viz: 4 pm. 50m. 
“ 68 at 4* 68 
“ 64. and of less! volume at termination of 
experiment, viz: oe 

Experiment 2. Patient being still drowsy, as 
shown by his owh feelings, and his whole demean- 
or, his dull cowntenance and suppressed gaping, 
Dr. Buchanan, three or four minutes after the ter- 
mination of the first experiment, began the second, 
by touching the organ of 

Vigilance (having previously pointed to it on the 
diagram, in such a manner that the patient could 
not possibly have known which organ was referred 
to ; in fact, Dr, B. in some few remarks, rather led 
the patient to believe that something different was 
to be done from merely rousing him.) 

In two minutes his countenance became brighter 
and more determined ; a natural healthful expres- 
sion came over it; the congestion of the face and 
forehead disappeared. Still there remained some 
disposition to gape, but it was much less, and evi- 
dently was diminishing, until 7 minutes had elaps- 
ed, when the eyelids had totally lost their heavi- 
ness, the lachrymal secretion had gone; and upon 
being asked as to his feelings he replied, 

‘<I feel nothing, except that I feel well.” 

The pulse was natural at this time. As record- 
ed by Dr. Dorr, it was as follows :— 

Pulse 80, fuller and stronger, at 5pm 10m. 
s¢ ~ 70, variable at end of experiment. 

[Vote by Dr. Buchanan.—In touching the or- 
gan of somnolence, the fingers usually cover also 
the optic sense, which is just below, and which 
greatly increases the sensibility of the eyes, pro- 
ducing often a smarting or painful sensation in 
them, which in some cases makes them water. ] 

Experiment 3. Disease excited. (Dr. B. did 
not mention the organ previous to making the ex- 
periment, but by comparing the position of his 
fingers with the location of the organ of Disease 
as seen on the diagram, it was inferred that that 
was the organ to be operated upon. After the ex- 
periment was finished, Doctor B. confirmed the 
committee in their opinion.) 

In two minutes, upon being asked how he felt, 
the patient replied— 

“Tfeela slight nausea—a slight pain here,” 
pointing fo the pit of the stomach. A slight gape 
and motions about the mouth, such as are seen at 
times in persons laboring under nausea, were ob- 
served at the end of one minute. 

— five minutes he was again asked how he 
felt. 

** The nausea is gone, and now I have consider- 
able working in myabdomenasif* * * * 
: *. I feel as it, if I were in favorable circum- 
stances, 1 should either do so, or should apply 
something warm here,” pointing to his abdomen. 

Patient’s whole attention evidently was drawn to 
that part; he frequently rubbed it as a person 
would do who was suffering from a slight colic. 

“© My whole trouble,” he said, “is now in my 
bowels.” 

Several questions were here made, all tending to 
confirm the committee in the idea that really there 
_ an attempt at a peristaltic action of the bow- 
els. 

He was asked how his head feit. 

‘* My head feels very clear.” 

The patient here was observed to rub his abdo- 
men as if suffering there. 

At 14 minutes from commencement of the opera- 
tion some dryness was observed by patient in his 
mouth, but no bad taste. 

About this time, Dr. B. left him for a few mo- 
ments and the pain, as the patient assured the 
committee subsequently, was relieved until Dr. B. 
~ ii his fingers, when the pain again return- 
ed. 

After this experiment was concluded, one of the 
committee asked— 

‘*Had you any idea when the fingers were placed 
upon the side of the head, what effect was to be 
produced ?” 

“I had no idea whatever—I was not looking for 
any particular result.” 

The pulse during this experiment was as fol- 
lows, as noted by Dr. Dorr; 

Pulse natural at beginning of experiment,5pm.18m. 

66° VATU; PAtNOL WITY s sccciac cc c.c 0's ss 23 
76 irregular, ‘‘as ifin a person un- 
der influence of a nauseating dose of 
DOIN 9 66 tors: 0'5 ods rhe hkesars ese. SS Jor 

This remark was made by Dr. Flint, in answer 
to the question, **Do you think, for instance, it is 
like the pulse of a man suffering from nausea, as 
from antimony, for example ?” 

N. B. During the course of this experiment the 
patient said, in answer to Dr. Buel, that his chest 
was the most sensible part of his system to dis- 
ease. 

Experiment 4. Dr. B. excited health. The pain 
and trouble in abdomen were still remaining in 
some degree. In two minutes he said, in answer 
to a question about his abdominal sensations, “I 
should not now notice them ;” andin five minutes 
from the beginning of the experiment said he felt 
very comfortable, no trouble remaining. 

Pulse 72 at beginning of experiment, 5 p. m. 36 
minutes, and it continued at this point, perfectly 


regular and well during the whole experiment, as 


se 

















Dr. Flint assured the committee on April 3, when 
the records were reviewed. 

[WVote by Dr. Buchanan.—The influence of the 
organ of disease is indicated most usually in the 
pulse by feebleness and irregularity. The organ 
called Health, because it produces the most 
healthy effect on the system, produces a perfectly 
health and steady pulse. ] 

Experiment 5, commenced 20 minutes before 6 

M 


Relaxation. Dr. B., before exciting it, wrote 
“Tt affects the general state of the system, and es- 
pecially the muscular strength.” 

State of patient. ‘Feels very well, strength 
pretty good, mouth a little dry, respiration easy 
abdomen, rather a feeling of fulness, as from effects 
of aheariy dinner.” Pulse 72. Holds at arm’s 
length achair with a very heavy overcoat upon it. 
In two minutes his countenance appeared rather 
dull and depressed. 

The following questions were asked, and, with 
the answers, were recorded at the time by two 
members of the committee : 

Q: Do you pergeive any change in your feel- 
ings ? 

A. I feel slightly drowsy—a little nausea, a 
sense of weariness, and my lower extremities 
feel tired ; I don’t feel so bright as 1 did by any 
means. 

His countenance meanwhile became duller, as it 
from fatigue, but there was no dropping of the eye- 
lids and dispesition to close eyes, as in the first ex- 
periment. 

At 33] minutes from commencement of experi- 
ment Dr. B. said, ‘‘Try now to lift the chair and 
cloak.” 

Patient endeavored to do so—the arm dropped, 
wholly unable to sustain them. 

Q. Where does your weakness centre ? 

A. I feel very weak, a general weakness. 

At 73 minutes supports chair without cloak. 

Q. How are you since you made the effort ? 

A. It required much exertion, and the effect 
seemed to disturb me. 

Countenance continued to appear dull, but his 
mind was bright. 

“Lift the chair again,” said Dr. B. 

He did so, apparently with as much ease as pre- 
viously. 12 minutes. 

Q. Did youmake any greater or less exertion 
than before. 

Patient answers indefinitely. 

‘*What are your sensations now ? 

A. My head is clear ; my mouth is dry ; I have 
slight nausea ; altogether I havea great feeling of 
muscular weakness, a feeling of actual weakness, 
not drowsiness ; a sense of weariness more in my 
legs than my arms. 

His eyes droop. 

Pulse 72 at beginning of experiment, 5 p. m. 46m. 

‘* 68 soft, full, more compressible5 51 

‘© 76, less full, softer apparent 

want of propelling power 
in the heart............6 © 5 

After some conversation as tothe importance of 
conducting the experiments with the greatest care, 
in order to avoid all possible suspicion of making 
leading question, &c., it was voted to adjourn, to 
meet on Monday, April 3, at 4 P. M. 

H. I. BOWDITCH. 


The proceedings of the meeting of April 3, at 
which several subjects were operated upon in a 
very satisfactory manner, are too long for insertion. 
When Dr. Buchananan was exciting Buffoonry in a 
young man of intelligence from Salem, the patient 
replied to a question— 

“IT think I should like an April fool joke as 
well as any thing; a running of the cars over the 
neck of a straw man ; some suck joke as that; 
something pretty.” 


Tuesday, April 4.—Present Drs. Ingalls, Ho- 
mans, H. B. C. Greene, J. Hunt, Crane, Dorr, Bow- 
ditch, and Lane. 

The committee proceeded to the abcde of Mr. 
Ss » where Dr. Buchanan proposed to try 
some experiments upon Miss » as he con- 
sidered her a very susceptible subject, though she 
had, with reluctance, consented to allow the ex- 
periments to be made before the committee. Dr. 
B. proposed that her eyes should be blinded, in or- 
der that the effects may be the more striking.— 
The lady has rather a tall, thin figure, light hair, 
ruddy complexion, very prominent brow. She is 
pertectly well.—Has atttended all Dr. B’s lectures, 
and has been operated upon several times by him 
and others, with reference to the testing of neu- 
rology. 

Experiment 1 was by Dr. » Placing his 
hands upon various organs in the head of Dr. B. 

Experiment 2. Dr. Buchanan then proceeded to 
experiment upon Miss ——. She expressed her- 
self as being perfectly well. Pulse 98, small, re- 
gular. 

A silver pencil case was placcd upon the organ 
of Mirthfulness of Dr. Flint. In a few moments 
the patient seemed aroused, and observed pleas- 
antly, “Icould talk with this,” or something to 
that effect. 

It was applied in the same manner to Dr. Ho- 
mans’s forehead, the handle of a silver spoon in- 
tervenipg, and in one minute patient laughed ag 
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if influenced by something imperceptible to those 
around her. Dr. H. remarked that the experiment 
had no effect upon him. 

Experiment 4. Calorification (requested by Dr. 
Ingalls.) Commenced at nine minutes of five. — 
Pencil placed on spoon resting on Dr. Homan’s 
chin, Miss ~~ taking hold of pencil; a bandage 
was placed over her eyes. In afew moments her 
respiration seemed rather hurried. 

Q. How does this affect you? 

No answer. 

Q. Pleasant or unpleasant ? 

A. Better; I have something noble about the 
feelings [ experience now—feel full as well as if 1 
had not my hand placed upon it. 

Her lips here became compressed and rather 
curled. 

Q. Are you distinctly conscious of your sensa- 
tions? 

A. I have a stillness not felt before. 

Pulse here reported as 108, accelerated. 

Q. What is the matter ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Does it feel unpleasant ? 

A. Yes, unpleasant. 

It was remarked here by Dr. Flint that her hands 
were very cold. This, Dr. B. remarked, was a 
legitimate result m consequence of the irritating 
effect of the bandages, for that he had frequently 
found, in exciting her organs, and the organs of 
others very susceptible, that they were not excited 
to their appropriate functions, but these last were 
entirely suppressed, and the usual effects were re- 
versed. 

Q. Can you give any account of the state in 
which you were? 

A. No; I felt very cold in less than a minute, 
creeping up from my left hand. 

One of the committee, Dr. Dorr, thought the ex- 
periment ought to be tried again with the bandage 
off, as the coldness was considered mesmeric, the 
hand of Dr. F’. having been some time in contact 
with thisarm. Upon removing the bandage the 
eyes were closed, the subject partially mesme- 
rized. 

Exp. 5. Patient held pencil by right hand— 
said right side was warm and left shivering.— 
oa F, felt no difference in the hands; both were 
cold. 

Exp.6. Bandage over eyes, and a thick shawl 
held up between patient and the head of the indi- 
vidual operated upon. She was led to suppose 
that the experiment upon Calorification was to be 
repeated, but Mirthfulness was excited; and the 
result was that she telt no cold, but highly pleased, 
with a disposition to smile. 

Exp. 7. Reason. Patient said she seemed to 
be in two parts, and her mind was more occupied 
than her body. 

Exps. 8and9. Mirthfulness. Patient laughed 
heartily, and said she could not help it, be- 
cause of all sorts of odd ideas jumping in the 
brain. 

10. Combativeness. To the last question she 
replied, ‘*1 won’t answer—haven’t felt so cross for 
six months.” 

12. At the end of six minutes from the com- 
mencement of experiment, her hand, with the 
pencil for conductor, was placed on Dr. Flint’s 
organ of Love. In one anda half minutes she 
laughs. 

Q. How do you feel now? 

A. That we are all fools together. 

Q. Did’t you tell us to go away? 

A. No; stay here; I did not mean any thing 
when I told you to goaway. I like you all—do not 
say any thing about it. 

13. Region of Veneration upon Dr. Flint. In 
a few moments her countenance became stern and 
decided, and when asked how she felt, replied, 
*¢ I feel too good to sit here to be made a fooi of.” 
She seemed much excited, but soon became som- 
nolent, and was apparently in mesmeric sleep. 

In six minutes from beginning, she was again 
bright, and the experiment was renewed. 

Q. Tell us the effect ? 

A. Rather pleasant ; very pleasant. 

Q. How do you feel ? 

A. Not inclined to be cross ; I feel very pleas- 
ant, and as if others were so likewise. 

Q. Tell us your sensations ? 

A. Nothing very particular. 

Q. What kind of sensations are they? 

A. I seem to see very clearly. 1 would prefer to 
listen, rather than converse. 

Q. Does it excite any sensation in your head 
that is distinct. 

A. [have rather serious thoughts,—solid, se- 
date ones, yet nothing gloomy. ' 

Q. Are your thoughts running on any particu- 
lar subject. 

A. Rather tranquil ones. 

During the remainder of the operation the fol- 
lo wing questions were asked and answers given, 
but so rapidly that it was impossible to do any 
thing more than write them down immediately, 
without reference to their connection— 

Q. Would you like to walk out ? 

What would you like to engage in ? 

Should you choose any favorite subject, what 
would it be ? Nameit. What would be your fa- 
yorite reading ? 


A: [feel rather exalted ; Ishould not aspire to 


ject. Has been mesmerized once, April 6, by Dr. 


any thing more than I ought—I feel as if I had 
not done wrong—I have peace of mind. I should 
like something sublime, serious, nothing vain— 
something to stand by; nothing frivolous. I should 
like to read the Life of Washington—something 
noble and true. I feel lighter than I did—not so 
heavy. 

[Vote by Dr. Buchanan.—-The pencil was ap- 
plied, in the 12th experiment, about the junction 
of Friendship and Love; in the 13th, over the 
whole region of Veneration and Philanthropy.— 
The first effect of that experiment was very singu- 
lar ; her organ of Self-Esteem was powerfully ex- 
cited in consequence of placing my hand in such 
a manner as to bring her more nearly in connec- 
tion with that organ, through my hand and pencil, 
than with that of Veneration ; as soon as thiscom- 
Municatiun was removed, the moral influence be- 
came apparent, and the influence of Self-Esteem 
ceased. ] 


April 7.—The committee met at 34 P. M. 

Present D., aman about 39, pale face, rather 
tall, thin frame; thick, bushy, rather dark hair ; 
feels perfectly well; has never studied Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s diagram, and knows nothing of the sub- 


Gilbert, and has had the somnolence, Combat- 
iveness, Consciousness, excited by Dr. Channing 
this forenoon. 
Exp. 1. Dr. B , in putting his fingers upon the 
organ of Somnolence, remarked that he had never 
seen the patient before, and did not know whether 
he was susceptible. 
Many questions were put, and upon the patient 
declaring his sensations very disagreeable, the op- 
erator brushed off his forehead for half a minute, 
which removed the unpleasant feeling. 
Ex. 2. Similar. 
Exp. 3. Shade excited. Dr. B. remarked a 
scar with a depression of the skull in part nearly 
corresponding to Somnolence ; to this he attribu- 
ted the unpleasant feeling when that organ was 
excited. 
Patient felt a good deal of pain darting through 
his temples from the doctor’s fingers—grew con- 
fused—saw dark things best—to look at white gave 
ain. 

Exp. 4. The Dr. transferred his fingers to 

Light. Things appeared to patient more natural 
—white gave less pain—saw paper was ruled— 
eyes became bright, saw every thing distinctly— 
light reflected from wall of Tremont Theatre op- 
posite was quite glaring and unpleasant, but pa- 
tient said not to him, though before very pain- 
ful. 
Exp. 5. Intoxication. After several questions 
Dr. B. asked patient to try to walk ; he rose with 
difficulty, and moved with a trembling, staggering 
gate, taking hold of every thing that came in his 
way in order to support himself. Laughs, and 
says, ‘* Well, that is curious, whoever does it ; I 
never was drunk before, that is certain. I thought 
I could walk before 1 got up.” Mind did not ap- | 
pear affected ; extremeties cold ard perspiring ; 
pulse 76. 

At the end of about an hour patient said he felt 
like one who had been drinking. 

Exp. 6. Murder. Replied to questions ; thought 
midshipman Spencer was executed rather hastily ; 
should not have been afraid of him. 

Exp. 7. Suicide. 

In the attempt to excite this organ, several 
points were tried from want of certainty as to the 
exact location, and consequently nearly all the 
neighboring organs were excited. Thus at first the 
finger, being placed too far forward, excited a por- 
tion of the organ of Baseness, whichis directed to 
licentious intrigue. Then, the hand being applied 
to a larger space, Destructiveness and Sullenness, | 
with the upper portion of Turbulence, were excited, 
under which influences he disliked society and or- 
dinary pursuits, preferring hunting. The suici- | 
dal tendency being thus excited, in common with 
its immediate neighbors, was not distinctly dis- | 
played as if it had been excited alone. 

















| 

April §.—Committee met at Tremont House.— | 
Spectators present, doctors Homans and. Wheeler, | 
Messrs. Fowle, Grattan, Horace Mann, Alexander | 
H. Everett, J. R. Lowell, W. W. Story. | 

Experiment 1 on Dr. Lane. Calorification (4 | 
o’clock 33 minutes.) Pulse 76, soft, full. In 10| 
minutes Dr. B. puts his finger on Somnolency; | 
pulse 90. Eyelids waver ; gapes, and is inclined | 
to sleep. Dr. B. moves his fingers to Refrigera- | 
tion. . | 

Q. Which is the most agreeable, the impression | 
produced here or that on the chin ? 

A. That produced on the chin. I notice no 
great change, unless it be a firmer, more resolved 
state of mind—no difference but in strength and 
coolness of mind. Sensations very comfortable. 

Dr. B. moves his fingers to Calorification. Pa- 
tient felt the same trouble in respiration as when 
that organ was excited before; would prefer to 
breathe a clear atmosphere. 

Exp. 2. Intoxication. Upon the second appli- 
cation of fingers to this organ, patient feels slight 
nausea, rises and walks unsteadily, reels backward 
and forward. 





a 


A. Theseom is still, and I ain censcious that I 
am moving. 

Dr. B. again puts his fingers on Intoxication 
patient stands up, says he feels quite well—is 
steady, has not the same feelings as before, only 
some dizziness about the head. 

Dr. B. reapplies his fingers to the same organ, 
touching also occasionally the organ of Somnolency 
with the fore finger. Dr. Lane rises again—feels 
drowsy and somewhat sick. 

Exp. 3. Felony. Patient answered, that he had 
no conception of what organs were touched—felt a 
slight chilliness. 

Q. What effect on your mental condition ? 

A. I have the same determined feeling as in a 
former operation—a sort of fighting disposition— 
should like a boxing match. 

Q. by Dr. Bowditch. Are you naturally of a 
pugnacious disposition ? 

A. You know the contrary. 

Q. What scene would gratify you most ? 

A. A good fight. I should prefer an individual 
fight rather than a general battle. 

Q. Would you enjoy it as a spectator or partici- 
pator ? 

A. Could not tell. Should enjoy the « tustle” 
of a battle—would prefer weapons to fists—should 
not like pistols or long weapons, but prefer smali, 
short daggers, so as to bring the combatants close 
together. I should not care whether I were a spec- 
= or participator. Should enjey a gladiatorial 
fight. 

8. As an actor? 

A. I do not know ; should not be satisfied unless 
there was blood spilt. 

Q. What organ do you suppose Dr. B. is touch- 
i ? 


A. I should say Combativeness. 

Q. How would the famous New York pugilistic 
fight suit you ? 

A. I should not like it. 

Q. Doyou feel any compunctions of conscience ? 

A. I do not. 

The fingers were now removed. Patient still 
felt braced, and said he should prefer the “lex 
talionis” to turning the other cheek. 

Exp. 4. Philanthropy, (5 o’clock 40 minutes ; 
pulse feebler and a little fuller ) 

Patient did not feel quite as much inclined to 
fight ;-thought he should prefer the law which re- 
quires the turning of the other cheek; a kind of 
sadness about every thing; felt as if he had the 
“blues”—would turn away from such scenes as had 
just been described, and prefer to be alone in aso- 
litary walk, with serious thoughts wholly discon- 
nected from the money getting business of life ; 
would practice his profession among the poor; pre- 
ferred such contemplations as had a bearing on the 
relations between the soul and body. 


Dr. B. remarks that the posterior part ot the or- 
gan of Philanthropy borders upon Mortality and 
Immortality, of which the former is a depressing 
organ, calculated to accelerate the approach of 
death. By moving the fingers directly forward 
from Philanthropy and Mortality, the Doctor 
placed them upon Philanthropy and Hope—where- 
upon the patient lost his desire for a solitary life, 
wished to be on good terms with every body, and 
would practice his profession for the sake of doing 

‘ood. 
Q. How would you like fightin? ? 
A. (Shakes his head.) 
Experiment 5. 5 o’clock 58m. Acquisitive- 


| ness. 


Q. Which do you enjoy most ? 

A. The last. I do not feel so energetic as be- 
fore. 

The operator moved his fingers further forward. 

Q. What course of life would please you? 

A. I did not notice any result. *'  * 

Q. Do you feel the same as before ? 

A. No: the business of a butcher passed through 
my mind—should like it because a good slice ot 
beet looks so nice. 

Q. What would be the leading objects of your 
lite ? 

A. I like the butcher’s stall—there isa feeling 
of relish about it. 

Q. Suppose you had a fortune, and were going 
to spend it? 

A. I should spend most in eating. Think I 
should not practice for the poor. Sheuld keep all 
my money, would not give away any even to the 
cook ; if it went tor any thing, it should be for eat- 
ing. 

Dr. B. remarked that these two feelings were in- 
consistent. 

A. I should want to live well, but should ot 
want to pay for it—should like to make money and 
keep it, and eat, all by fair means. 

Q. Would you like to have your friends around ? 

A. No; I should wish to eat my dinner alone. 

Q. By Dr. Ingalls. Would you like poor meat 
or the best ? 

A. Thebest, but this would cost more. I was 
going to get them without cost. 

_ Q. Would you give a poor beggar the remnants ? 

A. No; I should wish to keep the scraps for the 
next day. 

Q. Do you enjoy this state? 

A. For the jtime, all comfort seems to centre 














Q Which seems to move, yourself or the room 


there, 
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* Experiment 6. Liberality. Patient was asked 
if he was fond of music. 

A. I enjoy it, but have no relish for it now. 

Q. What would you enjoy ? 

A. I wish tothink a moment. I should cast the 
beef by; give itallup. If I went to the theatre, 
it would be to see a handsome first tier. 

Q. How would you spend your money ? ‘ 

A. I cannot imagine Fieve money—I feel as if 
every thing were for the best—should not worry 
myself about any pursuit. In regard to books, 
should like a handsome library. ay 

The Doctor moves his fingers to Acquisitive- 
ness. 

Patient says—I don’t relish this feeling : it is 
teo miserly—too much a feeling of dollars and 
cents. I think, if this feeling were tocontinue, I 
should pocket the half dollar on the table. If a 
number of gentlemen were to call on me this eve- 
ning, I should hope they had not come to supper. 
I feel as if I were a pauper. 

Dr. B. reapplied his fingers to Liberality. Dr. 
L, laughs heartily. ‘Now suppose 1 make you a 
present of this watch?’ ‘It is mine already.” 
«J was just thinking whether that money on the 
table did or did not belong to me. 

Fingers returned to Acquisitiveness. Dr. L. 
catches up various coins thrown upon the table. 
Said he felt as if he wanted all he could get. 

Fingers removed to Benevolence. Dr. L. ex- 
claims, ‘*Whose cash is that; it ig not mine ;” and 
hesitates about recognizing his own watch; ex- 
amines theinitials on the key. But when the fin- 
gers are again placed on Acquisitiveness, he says 
he knows it is his watch. 

To the Editor of the Boston Post : 

Although some of Dr. Buchanan’s experiments 
before the medical committee were very interest- 
ing, and suggested to my mind topics worthy of 
more thorough investigation, I opposed their pub- 
lication as a wholly premature proceeding, inas- 
much as, in my opinion. the facts therein con- 
tained do not prove either the truth or the fal- 
sity of what Dr. Buchanan calls the science of 
neurology. 

As I learn that you have been requested to pub- 
lish some of the records of the committee, I beg of 
you to publish, at the same time, this note. 

H. I. BOWDITCH. 
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Tue SunpAy Scoot Unton.—On Tuesday morn- 
ing atrain of omnibusses filled with happy looking 
and neatly dressed children, the foremost carriage 
bearing a banner inscribed ‘Sunday School Union,” 
passed down Broadway. Thechildren were form- 
ed into a procession at Castle Garden, and walked 
tothe Tabernacle. The number of schools by 
whom these pupils were furnished was one hun- 
dred and five, and the Tabernacle was filled, almest 
to its utmost capacity, with children. 

The assemblage of little people was addressed by 
two clergymen, Dr. Peck, of Illinois, and Mr. Tyng, 
of Philadelphia. Hymns were sung by the chil- 
dren, and the meeting was then adjourned till 
evening. 

In the evening, thereport of the Directors was 
read by Horace Holden, and the Annual Report by 
the Rey. Dr. Ferris. The condition of the Sunday 
Schools was represented as prosperous. Dr. Ferris 
stated that there were Episcopal and Methodist 
Sunday Schools which declined any connection 
with the Union, and were flourishing separate- 
ly, whilethe Schools of the Sunday School Union 
continued to increase. The Rev. Mr. Hague, of 
Boston, and Mr. Tyng, of Philadelphia, addressed 
the meeting. 

ConVENTION FOR EVANGELIZING THE WORLD 
This body met in the Pearl Street Church, on Tues- 
day afternoon. Onthe motion of Mr. B. F. But- 
ler, Horace Holden was chosen President and Rev. 
J. 0. Choules, Secretary. 

Rev. Mr. Bingham read a paper presenting the 
topics which would properly come under the con- 
sideration of the Convention. These several sub- 
jects were the following : 

1, The Spirit of Missions.—What is it? To 
what extent does it exist ? 

2. The Prayer of Faith in respect to the Speedy 
Conversion of the World—the connection of Be- 
lieving Prayer with the use of the means necessa- 
ry for their accomplishment of that object. 

3. The inadequacy of the means at present em- 
ployed tor the accomplishment ef the object with- 
in the present generation. - 

4, Christian union or fraternal harmony in car- 














rying forward the work of evangelizing the world. 
How far it is desirable, and how far practicable ? 

5. The principles of action in the work of evan- 
gelization? What principles should guide the 
Missionaries in their werk, and what should guide 
the churches ? 

6. Evangelical laborers for the destitute por- 
tions of the world. What qualifications should 
be demanded? What numbers are requisite ? 

7, The practicability, duty and privilege of un- 
dertaking the means to evangelize the world be- 
fore the present generation shall have passed away. 

Mr. Butler made a brief address, explana- 
tory of the object of the Convention; which 
is to unite Christians of all denominations in some 
general action for the conversion of all nations. 

The operations thus far, have been of inquiry 
rather than action. 

The convention adjourned, to meet this after- 
noon, atthe same place, at 4 o’clock, and at & 
o’clock, a discourse will be preached before the 
convention, by the Rev. Mr. Wyckoff, of Albany. 





AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SocirTy.—The 
Anniversary of this society was held on Tuesday at 
the Apollo Rooms. Francis Jackson presided on 
the occasion. From the annual report it appeared 
that the society has at no former period been in so 
flourishing a condition as at present ; from eight to 
ten lecturing agents have been employed, and dur- 
ing the last year as many as 16,000 meetings have 
been held, attended by at least 200,000 individu- 
als. 

Thedisbursements of the society have been $12,- 
334 for the past year, and there is now a small bal- 
ance on hand. Of these disbursements, about 
$3000 were tor the support of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, and about $2000 for salaries. 

The meeting was then addressed by Wm. L. 
Garrison, Wendall Phillips and Miss Abby Kelly. 





AMERICAN TrActT SocieTy.—This Society held 
their 18th Anniversary, at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, on Wednesday morning. The chair was 
taken by the President, Theo. Frelinghuysen. The 
annual report was read by the Seeretary at conside- 
rable length. During the past year, the society has 
distributed eighteen millions of pages in the form 
of tracts and small volumes, at an expense of 
$92,240. Of these volumes, fifteen thousand have 
been disposed of by foreign distribution. There 
are at present twenty-seven colporteurs employed 
by the society in this country, who are members of 
nine different denominations. They have been en- 
gaged in fifteen different states, and during the year 
have visited twenty thousand families and suppli- 
ed them with tracts. The total amount of this 
circulation, during the year, amounts to $10,000. 

Interesting addresses were made by the Rev. 
Messrs. Hoisington, Kincaid, Scudder, Nevin, and 
Beecher, to crowded audience. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION oF THE PuPIts oF THE 
New York InstiruTION ror THE BLIND.— 
This highly interesting and gratifying exhibition 
was held Wednesday afternoon in the Tabernacle, 
which was crowded by a very attentive audience, 
who went away greatly pleased at the success 
which has attended the benevolent efforts to en- 
lighten the minds of those who are deprived of the 
sight of external objects. 

The proceedings commenced by the perform- 
ance of a march, by a band composed exclusively 
of blind persons, who have been educated in the 
institution, and who have become so proficient in 
the art of music that some of them give lessons in 
it. Then followed an examination of some of the 
younger pupils in reading. 

The facility with which these children read from 
the raised letters on the Bivie was really astonish- 
ing; and there are many, very many, who, having 
the use of their eyes, could not read with equal 
readiness. Then there was a solo on the piane by 
a pupil, followed by an examination in geography, 
arithmetic and astronomy, interspersed with music 
by the band, an anthem by a choir, composed of 
the elder pupils, and the Italian air of “Di Piacer.” 
At the conclusion of this followed the recital of 
the following lines, composed for the occasion by 
one of the pupils named Frances J. Cresley, a girl 
about eighteen or nineteen years of age: 


They tell us of the starry train, 
That sparkles jn yon sky of blue ; 








When gently o’er the verdant plein, 
Mild evening sheds its pensive hue. 


And of the glorious orb of day, 

That lumes the spacious earth we tread ; 
But vain, alas! its golden ray, 

Upon eur sightless eyes is shed. 


They tell ws of the landscape fair, 
The gushing fount, the pleasant shade ; 

Of spring’s young flowers that blossom there, 
In nature’s lovely garb arrayed. 


The smile that decks the human face, 
The brilliant eye, the joyous brow, 
Are beauties—we may never trace! 
A rayless midnigit shrouds us now. 


But why—ah ! why—the falling tear ? 
Why heaves the sad unbidden sigh ? 
The lamp of knowledge, bright and fair, 

Pours lustre on our mental eye. 


And, Oh! Religion’s Heavenly ray, 
Our bosom lights with sacred love, 

And bids us look from earth away, 
To an eternal world above. 


T2 us our Father hath denied, 
The blessings He on you bestows, 
Yet sweetly now our moments glide, 
He gives us friends to soothe our woes. 


And though we never can express, 
The gratitude to you we owe ; 

God, your benevolence will bless 
And His approving smile bestow. 


The stillness which pervaded the vast audience 
was something awful as the gifted girl who com- 
posed these lines recited them ina low, sweet, 
clear voice, and at the conclusion, there was a 
burst of applause both loud and Jong continued, 
which evidenced the gratifieation that had been 
received, while a large number shewed how their 
sympathies were excited and their feelings aroused 
by applying their handkerchiefs to their eyes to 
wipe away their falling tears. 

Then followed an address by the Rev. Mr. 
Adams, in which he invited all who chose to visit 
the Asylum, on the 9th Avenue, between 33d and 
34th streets, and see the practical working of the 
system of instruction which is there adopted. 

The examination of the pupils was then re- 
sumed. Examinations were made of their pro- 
ficiency in Natural Philosophy, in Grammar, and 
in Astronomy, interspersed as before by the per- 
formances of various pieces of music and singing, 
and the meeting broke up, all apparently being 
highly gratified. 


AMERICAN Home Missionary Soctnty.—The 
Seventeenth Anniversary of this society was held on 
Wednesday evening at the Tabernacle. The report 
stated the receipts te have been $100,804 13, and 
expenditures $98,215 11, leaving a balance of 
$2,589 02 in the treasury. The number of minis- 
ters in the employ of the society, during the past 
year, has been 848. This is 57 more than in any pre- 
vious year. The amount of labour performed is 657 
years, being 63 more than in last year. The num- 
ber of pupils in the Sabbath Schools connected 
with the society, is not far from 68,400, and the 
number of persons who have taken the pledge of 
total abstinence is nearly 146,000. The receipts for 
the year have been $7,349 20 more than last. The 
unpaid claims at its commencement were $12,785 
25, while the sum due this year is $9,608 40 to- 
wards cancelling which and uniting the sum of 
$37,949 98 pledged for the coming year, there is 
a balance in the treasury of only $2,589 02. After 
reading the reports, and between the addresses, 
several psalms were chaunted by the cheir and as- 
sistants, in the manzer advocated by the Rev. Mr. 
Hastings in his lecture on the Spirit of Hebrew 
Music and Song, recently delivered in this city. 

Addresses were delivered by the Rev. H. Little, 
the Rev. Mr. Pomroy, and the Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
in support of the objects of the society, after which 
the benediction was pronounced, and the meeting 
adjourned; the members remained to elect officers 
for the ensuing year. 


New Yorx CoLonizatTIon Socirty.—This So- 
ciety held theiranniversary on Wednesday evening, 
in the Dutch Reformed Church on 4th street. A 
part of the report was read by Rev. N. S. Dodge, 
which represented the prospects of the Society as 
very encouraging. A tribute of respect was paid 
to the memory of the late Secretary, Dr. Proudfit. 
The successor of Governor Buchanan, in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the colony, is very 
diligent and faithful in the discharge of his duties, 
A great number of applications have been made, 
during the last year, by persons desirous to become 
colonists. 

There are, at present, between one and two thou- 
sond persons who wish to goto Liberia. A number 
of slaves have been liberated, on the condition that 


they shall goto Liberia within a year, and their 
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final freedom is at present dependant on the ability | 
of the Society to raise the means necessary for their | 
removal. Addresses were made by Dr. De Witt, 
John Thompson, Esq., and Rev. Mr. Gurley and 
Mr. Stone. 





AMERICAN Bisie Socrery.—This Society held 
its twenty seventh Anniversary in the Broadway 
Tabernacle on Thursday. The address of the Pre- 
sident, John Cotton Smith, was read by Rev. Dr. 
Milnor. The Treasurer’s report stated that the 
receipts of the Society during the year had been 
$126,446, and the disbursements $125,293, leav- 
ing abalance of $1,153. There has been an ad- 
dition of fifty nine auxiliaries, to the chief society. 
The total receipts for the first six months of the 
year, were $7908 less than forthe same time last 
year; during the last six months, $4000 more 
had been receive:d, than during the same time last 
year. 

The entire number of volumes that have been 
distributed by the: Society, is three million two hun- 
dred and six thousand. 

During the year the entire edition of the Bible 
for the blind has b een stereotyped. 

It hasbeen determined to hold a semi-annual 
meeting of the society; which will be held 
at Cincinnati in October. The exercises will con- 
tinue through one day, and if a favorable impres- 
sion should be produced, it will hereafter be con- 
tinued. During the year thirteen agents have 
been employed, and the distribution, especially 
to seamen and emigrants, has been much in- 
creased. 

Interesting addresses were made to a crowded 
audience, by Rev. Dr. Tyng, of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Olin, of the Weslyan University, Rev. Messrs, 
Johns, of Baltimore, Cheever, of New York, and 
Green, of Pensylvania, and several resolutions 
adopted. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


LATER FROM Monte Vip£E0.—An arrival at 
Philadelphia, brings Monte Video dates of the 25th 
of February. 

The trade of the place was entirely suspended 
by the war which was still in progress. 

Generai Oribe, the Commander in Chief of the 
Rosas party, was besieging Montevideo with about 
10,000 troops.. The town was defended inside by 
about 6,000 Montevideans, under the command of 
General Paez. General Rivera, with about 5,000 
cavalry, was on Oribe’s rear. The forces of both 
parties were rather inactive, although Oribe, about 
the 20th of February, had made an attack on the 
fortifications. Ten or a dozen of the Paez troops 
were killed, and the enemy was repulsed. 

Admiral Brown, with his squadron, was in the 
harbor to give countenance or aid to Oribe, and 
they had exchanged salutes. 

Captain Shubrick of the Columbia, was in the 
harbor, and had sent a small force on shore to be 
in such a position as to afford protection to the 
American residents. The contest is kept up in 
the most savage and cruel manner, between the 


belligerents. oe 





From Rio GranpF.—An arrival yesterday 
brings Rio Grande dates of the 4th March. Much 
excitement prevailed in consequence of the con- 
stant expectation of an attack upon the city by the 
rebels, who were within thirty miles of it. More 
than 80,000 men are posted about the town await- 
ing their approach. No engagement has occurred 
lately. 

Business was dull in the foreign trade, but brisk 
in the domestic ; there were no American vessels 
of war at Rio Grande. 

From Maranzas.—By an arrival from Matan- 
zas yesterday we learn that the excitement occasion- 
ed by the insurrection had subsided. It is report- 
ed by a passenger that a few days previous to leav- 
ing Matanzas, a vessel arrived from the Canaries 
the Capt. of which stated that he was chased a 
whole day by a piratrcal looking schooner off the 
Bahama Banks, but upon mustering and arming 
his crew, the vessel which was manned by blacks, 


From Mexico.—Later dates from Vera Cruz 
have been received at New Orleans. 
A “Forced Loan” decree has been published in 
Mexico, to the amount of two millions and a half, 
of which $260,000 are for the American govern- 
ment. The money isto be paid into the govern- 
ment within four days from the publication of the 
aw. 

By a law recently enacted, an additional duty of 
twenty per cent. 1s imposed upon all imported 
goods. 7 
The British ship Alice Jane, was to leave on the 
25th ultimo, with fresh troops for Campeachy. 
Supplies of coal and money are also being sent to 
that place. 





Texas.—It appears by the New Orleans papers 

that the governments of the United States, of Eng- 

land, and of France, have been remonstrating 
against the kind ot warfare carried on by Mexico 
against Texas. The ground taken is, not that 
Mexico has no right to re-subjugate Texas, but that 
she has no right, under the law of nations, to keep 

the question of war an open one, to be pursued at 

pleasure. Itis thus thatthe propriety has been 

assumed by these governments to remonstrate. 

The instructions of Mr. Webster to Mr. Thomp- 

son, our Minister at Mexico, are stated to have 
been quite explicit on this point. An intimation 
was also given to Mr. Thompson, of the intention 
to remonstrate in a still more serious manner, 
if Mexico declines making peace, unless she shall 
show the disposition and ability to prosecute the 
war with a force equal to the solemnity of the un- 
dertaking. 

The instructions of the French government to 
their Minister in Mexico, are said to be more pe- 
remptory and more decided than those of the Uni- 
ted States or British Governments; and from the 
position assumed by those powers the impression 
is gaining ground in Texas that the contest is 
drawing to a close. 

The Executive of Texas has expressed a disap- 
probation of any hostile movement on the part of 
the fleet in Campeachy, and Commissioners were 
sent to Campeacy to prevent its departure. Com- 
modore Moore, it appears, however, tovk the re- 
sponsibility into his hands, and sailed forthwith for 
Campeachy. 





From CAanapA.—The Gazette announces the 
opening of navigation by the Ottawa route, the 
water having been let into the Rideau canal on 
the 30th ult. Steamers had’ also left Montreal for 
Kingston, by the Lachine canal. Between Mont- 
realand Quebec the communication, it was sup- 
posed, was still obstructed by ice. 





Tue BanxruPpr Law.—The question of the 
constitutionality of the bankrupt law lately came 
up in the United States Circuit Court for the East- 
ern District ef Louisiana, before Judge McKinley. 
He gave it as his opinion that the law was valid 
and binding, according tothe Constitution of the 
United States. There is no appeal from this de- 
cision, as the Supreme Court have decided that 
they have no jurisdiction under the bankrupt law. 
The decision of each Judge will be binding in his 
district, and we may yet have the law decided to 
be constitutional in one district, and unconstitu- 
tional in another. 


Presipent TYLER.—The President left Wash 
ington for-Virginia on Tuesday morning. He ex- 
pects to be absent three weeks. It is stated in the 
Madisonian that ‘‘ reciprocal! feelings of the high- 
est regard continue to exist between the President 
and Mr. Webster, nothing having occurred to in- 
terrupt their harmony or friendship.” 


DeaTH ww THE MamMotH Cave.—The King 
of Terrors, it seems, after all, is as much at home 
in the Mammoth Cave as any where else. A news- 
paper states that Mr. Mitchell, who was pro- 
nounced entirely cured of consumption by a resi- 
dence in the Cave, and which made so much mar- 
vel in the newspapers, died soon after Ais cure ; 
and of thirteen invalids who had resorted to it last 
winter, seven have already died, four atthe Cave, 
ene on his way home, and one shortly after reach- 





hauled off and hoisted Haytian colors. 


ing home. 


i — 


CANCELLED Treasury Notes.—One of these 
notes amounting to five hundred dollars was refused 
at Providence, on Monday. It bore no marks of 
being caucelled that could be discerned. About 
six thousand dollars of them have been taken at 
the Custom House in New Orleans. The original 
package of them said to have been cancelled at 
New Orleans and forwarded to the Treasury de- 
partinent in July last, contained ninety-nine thou- 
sand dollars. Itisvery singular that the depart- 
ment should allow nearly nine months to pass be- 
fore giving notice of their loss. The marks of 
cancellation are said to have been extracted by a 
chemical process. 





Navat.—-The squadron that has been in pre- 
paration at Norfolk for the East Indies, has re- 
ceived orders to sail positively by the 20th, and 
sooner if possible. This squadron will sail under 
the command of Com, Parker. 

The U. S. ship Delaware, bearing the broad pen- 
nant of Commodore Chas. Morris, arrived at Gib- 
raltar on the 9th ult. The health of the officers 
and crew is reported as uncommonly good. 

The U. S. ship Independence, Com. Stewart, 
arrived yesterday from Pensacola. The Independ- 
ence, we learn, brings the two officers mentioned 
as having been charged with the commission of 
an unnatural crime. 





CHANGEs aT WAsHINGTON.—The Intelligen- 
cer states that Daniel Webster has resigned the 
office of Secretary of State, and that 

Hugh S. Legare, Attorney General of the Uni- 
ted States, is appointed to be Acting Secretary o 
State tor the present. 

Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, is appointed 
Minister and Commissioner to China, in the place 
of Edward Everett, who declines the appoint- 
ment. 





MELaNncHoLy.—A melancholy fate is written 
in the annexed lines from the Niagara Courier of 
the 26th ult. 


Last week there was found near the Whirlpool, 
on the ledge of rock, and not far from the margin 
of the Niagara, the skeleton of (as believed) a young 
man. There was not a particle of flesh on the 
bones, one of the jaw bones was broken, and the 
skull was apart from the other remains; the teeth 
were remarkably fine. Nothing was found likely 
to lead to identification, with the exception of a 
single barrel English fowling piece, of the percus- 
sion kind, bearing the maker’s name, which name 
our informant has unluckily forgotten. A little 
powder was found in the piece, but no shot, and 
the ramrod was missing. Its appearance led tothe 
conjecture that it had been exposed to the action 
of the weather from six to ten years. 

No person has been missing from the neighbor- 
hood, and it is believed that the deceased is a 
stranger, had been out shooting, and had acci- 
dentally fallen from the cliff above the spot where 
the remains were found, and that the flesh had 
been torn from the bones by the animals and birds, 
of prey which abound in the vicinity of the 
Whirlpool. 


The St. Louis Gazette of the ist instant says— 

**An occurrence, fatal in its result took place at 
the Union Hotel last evening. The parties were 
Mr. Bemis, of our city, and Mr. Stephenson, a 
young man recently froin Baltimore. The gentle- 
men were strangers to each other but a few hours 
preuious to that meeting which resulted in the 
death of Mr. Stephenson. Mr. Bemis while ina 
state of intoxication, was urged to retire to rest ; 
he refused and drew a pistol from his pocket which 
he handled in a careless manner, apparently un- 
conscious of the danger of his conduct ; when, un- 
fortunately, he fired it, and the ball entered Mr. 
Stephenson’s left arm and passed into his side, 
causing instant death. Bemis was committed to 
jail, and has no doubt become sufficiently sane to 
understand the nature of the awful act he has com- 
mitted.” 


RuoveE IsLanpSraTe PENITENTIARY.—Anim- 
portant change has been made in the mode of con- 
finement and in the employment of the convicts in 
the penitentiary. Solitary confinement has been 
found to operate unfavorably upon the health of the 
prisoners, and frequently to induce partial and con- 
firmed insanity. An act of the General Assembly 
authorizes the Inspectors to modifiy the system of 
confinement, and in conformity with this permis- 
sion, they have directed that the convicts shall work 
a portion of the time in the spacious corridor of the 
prison. In the night they are placed in separate 
cells. The shoemaking business, which has never 
yielded any considerable profit, has been abandoned 
in the prison, and the convicts are now employed 
in the manufacture of fancy articles.—[ Providence 
Journal. 
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Tue Miseries oF MittEeRIsm.—Mrs. Chase, 
the wife of Captain Chase, of this city, once a very 
worthy, amiable, and intelligent person, a found 
mother and an affectionate wife, 1s now a victim to 
the Miller delusion—a raving maniac. She had 
been attending the Second Advent meeting in this 
place tor several months; when the errors of that 
one idea, the end of the world, took possess:on of 
her mind, and reason forsook its throne, perhaps 
forever. 

The first indication of her aberration was in dres- 
sing up her little ones, five in number, (the young- 
est but three months old,) and setting them ina 
row, side by side telling them that Christ would 
soon appear to take them up to the skies. It was 
the last act approaching kindness, which the little 
sufferers have received from their strange but once 
kind mother. She has since attempted to take 
their lives, and instead of kisses and caresses, which 
they were wont to share, they are now obliged to 
flee her fiendish grasp.. The misery and suffering 
of this once happy family, can only be appreciated 
by those who are compelled day and night to wit- 
ness it.— Cleveland (O.) Plaindealer 





Prracy.—On Saturday we saw, in the hands of 
a gentleman, acertificate bearing a consular seal 
and signature, which was given to a sailor, who 
was one of thecrew of the brig Napoleon, Captain 
Noles, which had been captured by pitates, in the 
vicinity of the Cape de Verd Islands. We had but 
avery hasty and imperfect glance at the- contents 
of the certificate, and consequently are unable to 
give the details, but, so far as we remember, it ap- 
pears that the Napoleon (of or from where net 
stated) was taken possession of by a pirate 
schooner, four or five months since, and the crew 
sent adrift in the boat, without water or provisions. 
After drifting about for several days they eventually 
reacned a port in the Cape de Verds, where they 
received every attention from the resident consuls, 
and were furnished with certificates as evidence otf 
the piracy, and with the view to call the attention 
of vessels trading to those islands to be on their 
guard. Thesailor to whom the certificate above 
referred to belongs, 1s in this city. If the gentle- 
man in whose hands we saw the paper, will have 
the kindness to call at this office, and furnish us 
with the particulars we will publish them ; for 
they ought to be made public for the benefit of 
navigators.— Boston Post. 





BankK DEFALCATIONS AT St. JoHNs, N. B.—It 
appears by the St. Jechn New Brunswicker, of the 
2d inst. that the Teller of the Bank of British 
North America, in that city, has recently been 
discovered to be a defaulter to the amount of about 
£600; the Teller of the Bank of New Brunswick, 
to the amount of £1217 17s 6d; and the Cashier 
of the Commercial Bank, to the quite respectable 
amount of £4325. This latter sum was not em- 
bezzled, but was, it seems, lent, from time to time, 
by the Cashier, to his brother, the Chamberlain of 
the city. The delinquents have all received their 
“walking tickets,” and their “deficiencies” have 
been made good by their sureties. 





Tue Somers Case.—The requisition of the 
Commissioners appointed by the New York Court, 
to obtain the testimony of Commodore Read and 
Capt. Gwinn, relative to the votes given in the re- 
cent trial of Commander Mackenzie, has been re- 
ferred to Judge King, and the counsel ot Commo- 
dore Read and Capt. Gwinn has demurred to the 
authority of the New York Court in this case, and 
also to the form of proceeding. Judge King is ex- 
pected to deliver his opinion upon the question this 
morning. The general expectations is, that the 
requisition will be sustained. —PAil. WV. American 





Tae Wueat. Crop.—The wheat croakers are 
entirely used up. The last few weeks presents 
quite a new feature, and now the word is that we 
never had a prospect of a finer cropin Ohio. A 
full crop of wheat this year will bring Ohio out. 
Specie and specie funds are every where offered in 
payment, and the people are beginning to laugh at 
those who talk about creating paper banks to re 
lieve their wants.— Ohio Statesman. 





Tue Gore Estate.—The Gore estate, on Park 
street, containing three thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five feet, and havinga front of forty-six feet, 
was sold at auction yesterday, by Whitwell Sea- 
ver & Co., for twenty-five thousand and five hun- 
dred dollars, tothe Hon. F- C. Gray. The dwel- 
ling house thereon was of little value.—Boston 
Atlas. 


SavANNAH RivER PiraTes.—Protection to 
the Shipping Interest.—We understand the Collec- 
tor of the Port received instructions from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to order the revenue cutter 
Crawford, Capt. Day, whenever she may be in port, 
to the assistance of any vessels that may hereafter 
be attacked, for the purpose of stealing sailors.— 
Savannah Repub. 








Western RarLRoap.—The number of passengers 
on the Western Railroad, for the week ending May 
6, was 564. The number for the week ending 
April 8,175; showing an increase of 389. The 
fare was reduced April 2d. 





TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Money Market. 

Weare furnished by Pomeroy’s Express with the follow- 
ing particulars respecting the bids for the state loan of 
$300,000. The cffers made were opened yesterday, and 
were as follows: 

D.8. Kennedy, New York, for... 





. « «$50,000 at $104 08} 
1 106 4 






Bank of New York. .....ccsccccees 150,000 06 40 
do do ry, ME 
J. G. Fendy . . .000ccc cc cicc cece c cs 0e 20,000 102 00 
R.H. King (for self and others). ...... 50,000 104 50 
do do lo cawccccs CONUO 104 50 

do (for Camman & Whitehouse) 50,000 104 80 
Commercial Bank, Albany .......... 50,000 105 00 
do do es - 50,0C0 105 25 
Joseph Kernochan.......... cere ee ee 00300000 105 02} 


The whole loan of $300,000 is taken by the Bank of New 
York, at an average of a friction over six anda half per 
cent premium, fora six per cent stock, redeemable after 
1860. The last state loan of $320,000, 6 per cent, redeema- 
ble in 1861, was taken at two and a quarter per cent pre- 
mium only,on the 4th of April last. 








Sales at the Stock Exchange—Mzay 1}. 









90 shares City Bank . 03... cecccscecec ces 108 
57 do State Bank..... coccces 90 
80 do Mechanics’ Bank.... cseeccse 96 
10 do Oho Lilie and Trust Co.......00+- 70 
60 do Iilinois State Bank. .....-.eeee eee Th 
25 do Manhattan Gas Light Co......... 78 
105 Go Canton Co. ....ccccccccccdecccccce SB} 
95 do New Jersey R R.. 2... ceceeeeesees 17 
25 do ° dO. . or e0 ce +-+--b30ds 774 
28 do Auburn and Rochester........- opg 96 
25 do cece s es ccece coccccee Ops 96} 
83 do Syracuse & Utica. . 00.06 cece 0c oee 102 
60 do Auburn and Syracuse.........rw 96 
75 . do LongIsland RR........e..esee0- 48§ 
50 do MohawkRR..... eo ctccce oe DIO 33 
25 do BOS % Wiese onessee welee. so eel ae 
25 do OD ss ccnsice s o0massesecc cee O8 
% do Stonington RR........ ++. bl0ds 30 
25 do « WO. es seccccverccccccccesses BD 
50 = do GO. ces ccccccce cee oe +830d 29. 
25 do MRE a oss ts semet'ss b60d 30 
350 do HarlemRR...... -opg 213 
8000 Illinois Special Bonds. . con OL 
3000 oO Wr eeeee oe . eee Sl 
APD SEMIN 65 so5 0.5) 6.0. 6 60:00:65810:4. 6 eos 06 | 
£000 Kentucky Sixes. ......000 cccscsccseccce 96 
1000 do Os crac vevescccccccccccsccs @ 
2000 = do Biren ys65<asacbous,senecists b3d 96} 
4000 do GOs cacccccsccccccccccce 


5000 Ohio Sixes, 1856... 1... cee e cece eee 
500 Ohio Sixes, 1850. . 2... ccccee cree erees 







1000 Ohio Sixes, 1870. ..... 

1000 do do.. 

1100 do dO. . 06 

3009 do do... 

9000 do do. inte © hb 0000s 66.eee ee 
2000 do OO ss in.» sidacs Stic 5a coe 
2000 do DS 60 s09g.0:8:00:0:9:06: 65:54. 50 
500 do GOs crcrsccvecesees 87} 
1000 do 

7000 do 

6000 do 

2000 do 

5000 do 


sees 


00 do do 
12000 Indiana $ Bonds,. ..........00% 






appre * 
3000 City 5°s, 1850............ ad oboe erae ous d 923 
LODO City FI ASTD S <4. /s; sip siaimsie.e'oza: ete cononaiaelv oe 
BO00" Wo. S38; MOSS 6a sedsewce coos to 95} 





PUBLIC STOCK EXCHANGE, 
AT THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE—Mzsy 11. 
PUBLIC ADMITTED FREE. 


24,000 NY 5}7s. 1861. 20. 2 0 2 occ c cece ce BS0d 102 
2000 Ohio Sixes, 1860. ....... cseeeees coccce SF 
5000 ) oe 
17000 = do } 
2000 do 87 
5000 = do 
19000 do 
1000 = do 
2000 do 
11000 do eee ceeese rece cece 
6000 Illinois 65,1870. 2... eee ee eee cee 
10co do DAs dis» 90:6 6stesscenmnes 
1000 do NO, wks 4a. wanes eae Q 
200) do BOON iss dates sani ion wsdtams 2 
84000 Kentucky Sixes. ... 0... .c000s 96 
15000 = do Be eiGincrece sik ea. ‘sever 96 

30 shares Cnemical Bk... oo cee eee 9 

60 «do AmerEXx BK. ......0. ceescsccece 92 
50 Go Farmers Ins Co. . 2... wseceees eee 1032 
50 do Williamsburgh Fire !ns,Co......... 33 
25 do Canton Co...... ecoccceee LS0d 24 
75 do OO. cer cccee eeatecc cossnseteOd. 26 
00; BO: SiG ON 6.566 0'0:0:0'6 446.0010 AD 





Divipenps.—The Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 
have declared asemi-ainnual dividend of six per cent — 
This Company has not passed a dividend for twelve years, 
and has repeatedly declared eight per cent semi-annually. 

The New York and Brooklyn Union Ferry Company, 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of three and a half 
per cent. 


Review of thejNew York Market. 
ASHES—Pots are in request for export at $5 Peerls at 


COFFEE—The market, with a good demand, is without 
change. 

COTTON—We do not pews our quotetions. The trans- 
actions include 2900 bales Upland and Florida, at5 1247 
1-2; 1450 Mobile, 6 a 8 1-2; and 700 New Orleans, 6 28 1-2; 
making a total for the week of 8200 bales. 

DOMESTIC GOODS—There is a fair business doing at 
our quotations. 

DRUGS, DYES, &c.—There have been sales of 130 ca- 
ses Crude Camphor, to arrive, 20 at 56 cents, 6 mos. and 110 
at 54,cash, 70 tons Soda Ash, (70a 90 percent) 323356 
cents; 50 bbls Venetian Red, $3,12 1-2 per cwt; 2000 Ibs Ox- 
alic Acid, 52 1-2 cents, all from the vessel; afew ceroons 
fine silver gray Mexican cochineal, 95; some Ombro Mad- 
der, 11a 12 1-2, 6 mos; 35 bbls Castor Oil, on privateterms; 
46 casks Sicily Argols,7} cents; and 90 flasks Quicksilver, 
$1,02 1-2, both cash, leaving but little of the latter in first 
hands—it is now held at our quotations, it having advanced 
considdrably in London. No Seneca Root in firs: haniis. 

DYEWOODS—The stock of Campeache Logwoodis 
very much reduced; of St Domingo, there is but about 50 
tons for sale, and the market is entirely bare ef allother de- 
scriptions. 





FEATHERS—We notice a sale of 1200 lbs prime West- 
ern, at 25 cents, cash. . 

FISH—Further small sales Dry Cod at $2 50 ; 800 quin- 
tals afloat, all here, are held at $2 624. Mackerel have 
advanced ; 400 bbls sold at $8 75 a $9 for No 1,and¢6 25a 
$6 50 for No 2. 

FRUIT—The sales consist ofthe entire cargo of the Em- 
press, just arrived ; 11,198 bxs very prime Bunch Raisins, 
part on speculation, at @1 65 a1 67+, 4 mos—previously, 
1300 boxes in lots, $1 65a 1 674, cash and 4 mos; 1906 bxs 
Palermo Oranges, in good order,2 623 a 3; 1014 do Lemons, 
2 50a 2 75; 200 drums Turke Figs, 9§ cents, cash ; 70 
bales Languedoc Scft Shel] Almonds, 12 1-2 ; 18 do Paper 
Shell, 28; and 46 do Lisbon Soft Shell, just arrived, 124,4 


mos. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—The market continues heavy, 
and prices somewhat unsettled. Genesee wastaken toa 
fair extent at $5, until Thursday, when 800 bbls were run 
off in lots at $487} ; subsequently, however, $5 was de- 
manded, and small sales made at that price. Ohio, via 
Canal and Michigan, may be quoted $4 75a4 87} ; 400 bhis 
flat Ohio sold a day or two since at $4 75a4 93$. Ohio, via 
New Orleans, comes forward pretty freely, but meets with 
slow salejat reduced prices—550 brought $4 50a4 62} ; and 
400 to arrive, afancy brand, $475. 100 bbls Albany sold 
at $4 56}; and fresh ground Troy, in lots, $4 933. Southern 
continues very dull ; sales cf 500 bbls Georgetown, part 
superior, $4 43$a4 56} ; 200 Brandy wine $4 62} ; 450 Rich- 
mond Country $4 50a4 62}; and Philadelphia, in lots, $4 25a 
4374. Alexandria, and other low grades, cannot be quoted 
over $437}. Rye Floux is rather scarce, and North River 
would command $3a3 124. Jersey Corn Meal is steady at 
$2 624a2 75 ; 300 bbls prime sold at $275 ; Brandywine is 
held at $3a13 for bbls and puncheons. 

GRAIN—No wheat in market ; 5000 bushels Illinois for 
milling, sold,to arrive,at 88} cents Northern Rye is 
scarce and wanted ; last sale 800 bushels at 65 cents—now 
held higher. Northern Oats are steady at 282°9 cents, 
with a good supply and demand—no other kinds offering. 
Corn arrives sparingly,and a good demand, prices have 
improved ; the sales are 2250 bushels Northern at 55956 
cents measure; 5000 do 54256 weight; and 3500 Jersey 
Yellow 55a56 measure. No Black Eyed Peas to be had be- 
low $1,874 per bag of two bushels. 

HAY - About 800 bales North River sold yesterday at 45a 
50 cenis. 

HEMP—The market is quiet ; we notice sales of 50 bales 
Manilla at $127,60, 8mos; and 25 do dew rotted American, 
$105, 6 mos. : 

HIDES—There have been sales of 2500 Carthagena and 
Savanilla, 2la22 lbs, supposed at 9 cents; 2500 Buenos 
Ayres, 22 lbs, for the western market, about 12}, both 6 
mos ; 2000 Montevideo, hoy 24 Ibs, 12}a124, 3 and 6 mos , 
= Matamoras, and 890 Montevideo, on terms not made 

ublic. 
m HOPS—Best Eastern and Western, 1842, retail at 1lal2} 
cents. 

HORNS-.A lot of 15,000 Laguayra Ox has been made at 
3 cents each, 6 mos. 

INDIGO—Five ceroons Caraccas have been sold at 
1,10,6 mos. By auction, 2 ceroons Guatimala sold at 68 
cents; 2cases Manilla, 68a82 ; 8 do Bengal, 62}a82; and 3 
do 1,17a1,20, 6 mos. 

IRON—We have no wholesale transactions to notice. 

MOLASSES—We notice sales of 106 casks Porto Rico, 
two cargoes New Orleans, together 409 hhds. 182 tcs. and 
135 bbls ~ another of 40,000 gallons, to arrive, on private 
terms; 100 hhds Nuevitas, 25 cents ; and 150 Porto Rico, 
223024, 4 mos. 

NAVAL STORES--Of Turpentine, we notice sales of 
1200 bbls North County for export at 2,50. Spirits Tur- 
pentine remains firm, with considerable sales at our quo- 
tations. 

OILS—Whale has improved, there being but little offer- 
ing ; 2800 bbls South Sea sold for export Wednesday, at 31 
cents ; and yesterday, 600 do at 311-2; and SCO North 
West Coast,32, cash. Best Palm sells in lots at 5} a6 1-2 
cents. Linseed is in fair demand, without change in 

rices. 

PLASTER PARIS—Sales have been made of 300tons at 
2 12 1-2; and a’cargo of 180 tons, deliverable at Newburg, 
at 2 37 1-2, cas 

PROVISION S--Beef and Pork continue very dull, with 
small sales within ourrange ; 3a 400 bbls old Ohio Prime 
Pork sold at $7, but at the elose could have been bought 
lower. No export demanded for Ohio Lard at present 
rates—prices tend downward. 7000 Smoked Hamssrold at 
687 1-2cents ; and 104 bbis Pickled, 5; 300 kegs feir West- 
ern Butter brought 6 1-2 cents; Grease is wanted at 6 ; old 
is unsaleable—the best in markct will not command over 10 
cenfs ; no prime in first hands ; new in pails ranges from 
9 to 15 cents. 

RICE—We notice sales for the week of about 400 tcs. at 
$2,37482,623, cash, for ordinary to good. 

SALT--sales have been made of 1750 sacks Liverpool 
Fine, and 1329 do. Ground, supposed within our range.— 
By auction, 300 sacks Liverpool Fine sold at $1,30a 1,32 

SEEDS—Clover is very dull, and prices tend down- 
tact $ our quotation isnominal. 30tcs. Timothy sold at 

4al7. 

SKINS—Three thousand Mexican Goat have changed 
hands at 50 cts cash and6 mos. 

SOAP—A sale 01 200 bxs. Red Mottled Castile, just rec’d 
has been made at 13 cts, 4 mos. 

SPICES—We notice sales of 1000 Ibs. Mace at 85 cts; 15¢ 
bags Pepper, 8, 6 mos; and $0 bags Pimento, 9}.4 months.— 
Nutmegs have, if anything, a downward tendency, the 
Foreign advices being unfavorable. 

SPIRITS—There have been sales of 30 half pipes A Seig- 
nette Brandy at ¢1,7al,75; 10 Joel Wolfe $1,70; 6 Hennes- 
Sy, $2,25@ 2,50; and 5 Otard, Dupuy & Co. $2,22, 6 mos. — 
Gin and Rum aredull. Drudge Whiskey sells sluwly at 
20 cents—160 bbls. New Orlezns sold to go South at the 
same price. ‘ 

SUGARS—There is a good demand from the trade, and 
the market is firm ; the sales include 550 hhds New Or- 
leans at 4Ja5} cents ; 200 Porto Rico 6}a7} ; 35 St Croix 73a 
£}; £00 boxes Brown Havana 63 a7% ; and 100 White do 9 cts, 
4months. 

SU MAC—A sales of 600 bags Palermo has been made at 
$45, on time. 

TALLOW-—Best Rendered is taken pretty readily for 
home use at 7} cents ; exporters, for the most part, offer 
but 7a8}; 8000 lbs inferior sold at 6§ cents. 

TEAS—On Wednesday, 3347 packages old Teas, rer 
Coromando, &c, were. cffered at auction, and 2312 sold as 
follows : Hyson at 37} a 49 cents ; Young Hyson 294ad4 ; 
Hyson Skin 25}; Gunpowder 334240}; and Pouchong 30233, 
6mos. Yesterday, from remnants ot cargoes per Cynthia, 
Thomas Perkins, &c, 1246 packages sold as follows : Hyson 
at 36a45 cents; Hyson Skin 23}a24; Young Hyson 12ja17, 
and 274258; Gunpowder and Imperial 25a45 1-2; Souchong 
10a60 1-2; and Pecco 37 1-2, 6 mos. 

TIN PLATES—AIl the one-third X. afloat having heen 
purchased at $7 25 a7 37}, cash, the market is firm at en- 
hanced prices. 

TOBACCO—By auction, of old crop Kentucky, 6 hhds 
part unmerchantable, sold at 2} a 84 cents, average $2 95 
cesh; 10 dounmerchantable, 23 a 5}c average $3 43; 15 do, 
2} a 4c average $3 14, 10 do 1g.a 4}c average ¢2 SS; 22 do 
merchantable 2j a 54c average $3 94; and 10 do 2§ a 7jc 

verage $5 37}, 4 mos. 
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WHALEBONE-Since our last, 56,000 Ibs South Sea 
have been taken for export at 25 cents, cash. 

WOOL—Manufacturers have purchased ireely since 
our last, but mostly from the dealer:, at previous rates. 

FREIGHTS—To Liverpool, London and Havre continue 
very inactive, and for Cotton to Liverpool we reduce our 
quotation. To London, they are also rather lower, with a 
tendency townwards. 

_EXCHANGE—There has been but little done in foreign 
since the arrival of the steamer ; the market is very firm, 
with small sales of Bills on Lordon at 7498 per cent. prem.; 
andon Paris, £5,324af.5,30, which is an improvement.— 
Shipping and Commercial List. 





New York Cattle Market—May 8. 

At market 827 Beef Cattle, (393 from the South) 55 Cows 
and Calves, an1 175 Sheep. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Sold at a further advance of 50 cts 
per cwt, and we quote to correspond, viz:—$6 to 7 50 for 
reteiling qualities; with some saics higher, and 475a6 for 
poor and ordinary cattle. The market was cleared of 
every thing. 

Cows and Calves—Sales of 45 at $15 a 25 to 30. 

Sheep and Lambs—The few at market were ull taken at 
$259a459to5. Supplies much wanted. 


Domestic Markets. 


Burrato, May 4.—The Canal now presents a lively and 
business like appearance ; last evening boats were passed 
through the lock at Black Rock for the first time, and a 
large amount of produce is now on its way to New York 
frem this place. 

From Monday, up to 5 o’clock last evening, there were 
fifty-four boats cleared. The following table shows the 
amount of produce shipped during Monday and Tuesday, 
the amount of Flour shipped, to-day up to 5 o’clock was 
6.53 —- making a total of 13,124 barrels shipped since 
Monday. 





Boston, May 9.—Sales at Auction—Tobacco—Kentucky 
and Missouri. 105 hhds adv. 29 sold, 4 1-2 a 3$c, 4 and 6 mos. 

Brig Goorgiana—Built at Duxbury ; 135 tons burthen ; 
$800 cash. 

Sloop Steep Brook—Built at Fall River ; 30tons burthen; 
$208 cash. 


PuitapeLrnia, May 4—-Cattle Market—-The offering 
eomprised 436 Beeves, of which 186 from Ohio and the 
balance from this State; 411 Cows and Calves; 467 Swine; 
and 960 Sheep. 

Beef Cattle were in good demand, and all but 10 offered 
were disposed of, including 183 Ohio for New York, at 5,- 
526,50 per 100 lbs. Cows und Calves being plenty, area 
shade lower; dry Cows soid at $5a12; springers at $9alS- 
and milch Cows at $19a28, with some extra at $30a33 each. 
Jersey Calves sold on the Delaware at 2,25a3,75, and Penna 
dvat the yards at 1,25a250 per 100lbs, live weight.— 
Swine—The offe:ing was all taken at 3,50a4,24 per 100 
lb-,as in quality. Sheep soldat 1,25a2,75 and extra $3a 
3,75 each. 


Ba.timore, last week—Shad—Sales at $8 for trimmed 
No |; $7 for trimmed No 2; and $7 50 for untrimmed No 1 
Herrings—Sales at $237} for Nol. Flour—Howard street 
--The price for good standard brands from store has been 
uniform at $4 18}. City Mills—We note a sale of 600 bbls 
yesterday at $4 37}, full. Sasquehannah—500 bbls to.day 
at $4.25,cash. Rye Flour—Sales to-day at $2 624 for first. 
Corn—To-dJay we quote Md white at 52 a 54cents, and yel- 
low at 53 cents. Yesterday, Pennsylvania yellow sold at 
55 cents. Cloverseed—Good parcels are selling at #3 50. 
A parcel of strictly prime, and entirely free frem ripple, 
was sold yesterday at $4. 

Molasses—-At auction, on Thursday, 61 hhds Cuba were 
fold at 16}.a18 cents. Oils—We quo:e Sperm Oils at 65 
cents for Fali, and 63 270 centsfor Winter. Whale 1s held 
at 38a 40 cents, Plaster at $275 per ton Provisions— 
Pork—The following prices embroce the range of the 
market for the different grades of Pork, viz: Mess $10al0- 
25; No 1 $9a9 25 ; and Prime $-a8 24 ; Baltimore Mess Beef 
$9 50; and Prime $ta6 25; Hams 54 to 6} cents; Sides at 4}a 
44 cents; Shoulders at 3}a 3%. Lard—Western Nol, in 
kegs, at7 cents. Raisins—Salesof Malaga Bunch boxes at 
$160 a $1 65. 


CuieveLanp, May 1.—The receipts of produce by tho ca- 
nal may be regarded as dating from the 29th of April, aud 
the following are the quantities of the leading articles to 
4 P. M. this day : 

11,210 bushels Wheat. 
13,861 barrels Flour. 

One boat has been in from Lockport, 97 miles from here, 
and severalfrom Dover. 

Flour is freely offered at $3} without sale ; buyers {will 
give3}. Cornisheld at 33c. Offers are made to deliver at 
374c¢ at Buffalo, wiihout finding buyers. There is no Pork 
in market. 200 bbls Hams and Shoulders in pickle were 
sold at $3 per 100 lbs. 


Cuicace, April 21.—Wheat has gone up rapidly. One 
of our houses was offered this morning 58 cents for 10.000 
bushels, forthe Eastera market. The offer was refused.- 
Express. 

The Toledo Register, says that we were in error in sta- 
ting the amount of wheat stored there for the eastern mar~ 
ket, at 15,000 bushels. The editor of that paper, says there 
were about 29,000 bushels, stored there before any ship- 
ments were made this spring. 


Mosite, May 2.—The transactions in cotton yesterday 
limited to about 2600 bales, for which very stiff prices.— 
We quote ‘ middling’ 64c. The enquiry was good, but the 
continued em barrassments in the exchange market inter 
feres with business. 

Exchange—The demand is still very light, with heavy 
offerings, and rates are quoted lower, say 15 for 60 day bills 
on New York,and 16} a 16} for sight 

In freights, we have no new transactions to report. 


New Orveans, April 30.—The steamer’s accounts which 
came to hand yesterday morning, were followed by an ac 
tive inquiry for Cotton, and the sales amounted to nearly 
400 bales, at an advance of}ajc. As before stated, this 
improved feeling 1s attributable to the advices not being 
so bad as was anticipated. Middling Cotton is now worth 
23 cents. 





“TO PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS IN THE 
BOOK TRADE. 
S. H. GIMBER, 


Portrait, Landscape and gcheral Engraver, 25 Pine street. 
P.S. Magazine and Fancy Plates engraved. 
Also—workg illustrated, and drawings upon wood for 

Wood Engrvers,done with promptitude. 215 





LAID PRINTS——A new style of small plaid 
_ prints, on fine cloth received this day and for sale by 
7 CHAS. CARVILLE, 31 Pine st. 





MARRIED, 

On the morning of the 6th inst, at the Church of the As- 
cension, by the Rev. G T.Bedell, ALEXANDER FLEM- 
ING to ANGELINE, daughter of the late John Stebbins, 
Esq. all of this city. 

On Saturday morning last, at the Church of the Ascension, 
by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, ALEXANDER FLEMING to 
ANGELINE, daughter of the late John Stebbins, Esq., all 
of this city. 

On Monday evening, the Sth instant. by the Rev. Dr 
Thos. Macauley, Mr. AMASA S. FOSTER, broker, of this 
city,to Miss LUCINDA LAMSON, of Concord, Mass. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev.C. F. E. Stohlman, 
HERMANN WITTE, to Miss JOHANNA MOUTON, all 
of Hamburg, Germany. 

On the Sth inst. by the Rev. Dr. Skinner, Mr. THOS. 
L. TAYLOR, of Rhode Island to Miss ANNE SATTER- 
LEE, of New York. 

At Cedar Hill, Albany county,on Saturday last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Kissam, Mr. JOSHUA SWEET, to Mrs. LAURA 
GARRETT. 

On Wednesday evening, 10th inst, by the Rev. Dr. 
Balch, WILLIAM 8. CAMPBELL, Consul ofthe U.S. for 
Rotterdam, to JOSEPHINE B. youngest daughter of 
Jacob Rabineau, Esq. all of this city. 

May 9th in Brooklyn,by Rev. Dr. Cutler, Mr. COR- 
NELIUS VER BRYCK,of New York, to Miss SARAH 
E.,daughter ofthe late Cha’s H Richards,of Brooklyn, 

At Blsomingdale, on the 26th April, by the Rev. N. J. 
Marcelus, D D, Mr. JOHN WAITE to Miss CATHARINE 
JANE, daughter of Cornelius Westerfield, Esq. 

On Wednesday morning, 10th inst, by the Rev Hugh 
Smith, at St.Peter’s Church, Chelsea, Mr. SAMUEL 
SMITH to Miss CATHERINE LOUISA, daughter of Mr. 
Fli Traver, all of this city. 





DIED, 

On Friday 5th inst, at 11 o’clock p. m, 
illness, CATHARINE, wile of James B 
2ith year of her age. 

On the morning of the 6th inst, at half past 3 o’clock, at 
his residence, No. 201 Fulton street, General JANAT 
STILLWELL, in the 86th year of his age. 

General Stillwell was a soldier in the Revolution, and 
took an active part in its great and glorious events. He 
has been gathered to his fathers like a shock of corn fully 
ripe in itsseascn. Hislast years were peaceful and hap- 
py. The gospel was to him glad tidings and the sweetest 
source of consolation ; it opened within a fountain of liv- 
ing waters which fed and nourished his soul through many 
years of his earthly pilgrimage, and ils streams continued 
to flow on in oll their fullness and richness up to the hour 
of his departure. 

On Friday evening, 5th inst,in the 82d year of her age, 
Mrs ESTHER HALSTED, widow of the late Ezekiel Hal- 
sted. Her end was peace. She died in the triumph of 
faith. 

In this city, on the 5th instant, MARY JUMEL, wife of 
Nelson Chase. 

Of consumption, onthe 6th inst GEORGE HENRY EYV- 
ANS, son of David Evans, in the 16th year of his age. 

On Friday, 5th of May, FRANCIS PHILIPPON, Esq, a 
native of France,for many yearsa resident of this city, in 
the 80th year of his age. 

On the morning of the Sth inst. the Rev THOMAS C. 
LEVINS, in the 54th yearof hisage. __ 

On Thursday, the 4th instant, after a lingering illness, 
THOMAS TOBIAS, youngest son of Francis and Marga- 
ret Ramppen, aged 10 years,1 month and7 days. __ 

On Friday morning, at Jersey City, of inflammation of 
the bowels, HANNAH JANE, daughter of Capt. Wm. H. 
Paradise. 

Departed this life on the 31 cay of May, at noon, at the 
advanced age of 75, Mrs. SARAH ALEXANDER, an old 
and respectable inhabitant of Kingéten, Jamaica, and a 
resident of this city forthe last 20 years. She bore an ex- 
emplary character in her own coun'ry and likewise in 
this. She was an affectionate and respectful wife, a doat- 
ing mother, a lovtng and kind friend. She has left four 
daughters end grand children in this country to deplore 
her loss. } ; 

On Thursday evening, 4th inst after a lingering illness, 
Mr HENRY WREAKS, of Sheffield, Englend, aged 
42 years. 

‘At Brooklyn, on Sunday, May 7,¢f consumption, JULIA 
SCOTT, aged 45 years. 

The friends of the family are invited to attend the fune- 
ral from the residence of her mother, 107 Gold street, this 
(Tuesday) afternoon at 4 o’clock, without further invita- 
tion. 

On Monday, Sth inst, MARY HELEN, wife of Geo. H. 
Gossip, esq, in the 23d year of her age, after a long and 
painful illness. ; . 

On Monday the Sth instant, of disease of the spine, Miss 
MARTHA FOSTER, daughter of the late John Foster 

On Sabbath morning, the 7thinst, Mrs ELIZABETH 
YOORHISS, consort of the late Henry Voorhiss, in the 
Sith year of herage. — 

Gn Sunday, the 7th instant, JAMES WATERFIELD, 
son of Tho. W. and Effemia Lynch. aged 6 years. 

On Sunday morning, at half-past 4 o’clock, of dropsy on 
the brain, WM. PHYFE GRATACAP, aged five years, ten 
months and 14 days, youngest son of Gabriel P. and Phebe 
A. Gratacap. 

On Monday, May 8th, DANIEL H: HUNT, Jr., oldest 
son of Daniel H. and Sarah A. Hunt, aged 5 years, 9 months 
and 12 days. : 

His remains will be taken to Westchester for interment. 

At Pomtret, Conn, May 5th, CAROLINE, only daughter 
of Job Williams, aged 19. f 

On Saturday, the 6th instaut,at the residence of the 
Rev. Eliphalet Price,at Wappinger’s Creek, Dutchess co., 
HENRY, only child of Meyer H. and Ann M. Meyer, of 
this city, aged 1 year avd | month. 

On Thursday morning, !1th inst, JOHN M ROBINSON, 
of the firm of Robinson & Ward, in the 38th yeer of his 
oge. 

In this city,on Wednesday, the 10th inst, of convulsions, 
ALBERT SHAW GREENLEAF, aged 16 days, son of 

Franklin and Sarah Greenleaf. , 

Boston and Portsmouth, N. H. papersplease notice. 

At Curacoa, on the 19th February last, Mr. HENRY 
LEEDS, aged 42 years. 
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45 +) AND 260 BROADWAY, corner of War- 
ren street- TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 
have received per Ville de Lyon, a full assortment plein, 
fancy and mourning Letter and Note Papers, Envelopes, 
transparent and Initial Wafers, gold ond silver ‘Sand, &c. 

Purchasers who buy Paper and Envelopes by the ream 
or groce will be surprised at the low prices. 

Also received some quite new and elegant styles Brace- 
lets. Dress Combs, Chatelaines, Regent Hooks, Casolettes, 
Viraignettes, Cuff Pins, &c. All of which are for sale at 
very low prices. apl9 





RDERS to “Remove the Deposits,” will be executed 
in a manner much less oftensive than that in general 
use, and at the lowest prices, by the 


NEW YORK POUDRETTE CO, 
mh31 118 Nassau st. 














GUIDE TO SOUND TEETH. 
A DESIDERATUM IN DENTISTRY. 


R. A. CASTLE, 381 Broadway, corner of White 
street, hasa Liquip rasre for stopping decayed hol- 

low teeth. Ii can be put into the most tender teeth with- 
out the slightest pain or inconvenience, with which it be- 
comes impacted into one hard solid body, preventing in all 
cases the necessity of extracting them, thus restoring and 
preserving (hitherto painful and useless teeth,) artificially 
sound and perfect in all their respective uses for life.— 
Ladies the most distinguished in society, offer their testi- 
monials in the most vivid terms as to its efficacy. The 
Editor of the Evening Post, says, “ It is admirably adapted 
for tender teeth and nervous persons; and Dr. Castle ope- 
rates on the teeth with care and ability.” The New York 
Aurora says, “It makes teeth in all respects perfect for 
life." The Sun says,“Dr. Castle has obtained much cele- 
brity for his distinguished mode of filling teeth.” The 
Sunday Atlas says, ‘It is Dr. Castle who fills teeth with a 
liquid paste, preserving them good for life.” The most 
eminent of the medical faculty heve personally tried and 
recommend Dr. Castle’s paste as the best thing ever dis- 
covered for filling tender teeth. 

TOOTHACHE PILLS—Oneof which put in the aching 
tooth will destroy the nerve and effect a permanent cure. 

(From the Journal of Commerce.) 

DELICATE AND SUCCESSFUL OPERATION.—Dr. 
A.C. Castle has replaced, by a most ingenious piece of 
dentel mechanism, the lost portions of the wpper and lower 
jaw bones, shot away in the case of Lieut. S—, of the U. 8- 
Navy,who met with this terrible and severe casualty,while 
injpursuit of the Indians in Florida. We have seen letters 
from Lieut. S. confirmatory of this extraordinary cure and 
its entire success, that the loss of these important organs so 
skilfully replaced by Dr Castle is now no more a source of 
regret to the lieutenant. Dr.C. inserts artificial teeth on 
the principle of adhesion by atmospheric pressure. Dr. A. 
C. Castle refers te the Spanish, French and English Am- 
bassadors, Mr Stoughton, the Spanish Consul, Rear Ad- 
miral Walton, Lord Morpeth, Gen. McCarty, Gov. Mason, 
Dr. F U Johnson, President of the Medical Society, 8. N. 
Y.; Mrs Gen. Gaines, J B Beck, M D, Dr.J A Smith, Dr. E 
Delafield, Dr. Beadle, Dr. Boyd, Dr. Buger, Dr.J C Chees- 
maa, Dr. AH. Stevens, Dr.J Torrey, Dr. Baplies, Dr. Wm. 
ba as Dr. Derring,&c.&c. Office 381 Broadway. 

ap2 


== CARVILLE, No. 31 Pinestreet,isnow 
receiving and opening his assortment of SPRING 
GOODS, consisting of— 
50 cases 4-4 ng Jaconets, selected patterns, assort- 
ed pink, blue and chocolate, purple, &c. 
50 do 44 French Plates small figures, for shirts or 
100 do 7-8 do do [garments 
160 do 7-8 French Plates,on cambric cloth. 
100 do 7SLight do, on mediumcleth 
50 do 7-8 Spring Fancies—Cashmere patterns, cam- 
60 do Earlston Prints [bric cloth 
50 do 7-8 Mousse de Laine Chintz Prints 
100 do 7-8 do Pricts 
100 do three and fourcol’d do, entire new styles 
50 do threecol’dmadder do 
50 do mourning Prints 
25 do black and iavender Prints 
100 do navy and two blue do—new patterns, well 
assorte:| 
FURNITURE PRINTS. 
25 cases extra rich London Chintz Furniture, white 
and colored grounds 
60 do rich Chiatz Furnitures 
20 do do rolled 
20do0 madder Furnitures 
25 do low priced do 
10 do Chintz Furnitures, chene style, for covers and 





carriage linings. 

BLEAUHED SHIRTINGS. 
100 cases 36 inch New York Mill Shirtings. 
69 do 38 do éq do 


3s 
80 do No7 English Long Cloths 
25 do extrasuperfine do 
25 do Sea Island Shirtings. &e. 
PANTALOON STUFFS. 
25 do Log Cabin Jeans ; 50 do camblet Jeans 
25 do Denims, &c. &c. 
30 do Biue and White Chambrays 
25 do twilled Silesias, assed, drab, buff, slate, pearl, 
salmon and black 
50 do white corded Robes, extra size and quality. 
10 do white and colored Satin Jeans 
20 do 4-4super power loom Checks 
4-4 Domestic Ginghams 
44 do Checks 
Blue Romal Hendkerchiefs 
Verena Hakfs ; IMadder and Fancy do 
Moscheto Netting ; Knitting Cotton 
Black and white Wadding ; imitation worsted Plaids 
| which are offered on the most favorable terms. 
a 
\7 ALSON G. HUN & CO. have received by the 
late arrivals a splendid assortment of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, Vestings and Summer Stuffs, among which are to 
be found 
Superfine English, French, ond Belgian Broad Cloths, 
ofevery color and quality. 
., Fancy French Elastic Cassimeres. 
Super Doe Skin and Satin Laine do. 
Fancy English single milled do. 
Low priced (of all the various styles) do. 
Super fig’d Satin, Merino, Silk and Marsailles Vestings. 
English and French Satins, plain and fig’d do. 
Low priced Valencia do. 
Light Blue and Scarlet Cloths. 
Lupins Drab D’Etes, all colors. 
Lustres, fi’g Merinos and Serges. 
Rich Diagonal, fig’d and plein Gambroons. 
Linen Coat Ginghams. 
English Linen Drills, fi’g and plain. 
Plam brown and grass cold Linens. 
Velvets , Bombazines, Sewings, &c. ke. 
Together with a general assortment of goods suitable 
for Merchant Tailors. 
For sale in guantities to suit purchasers, at 464 Pearl 








street correrChatham. ap20 
BDATENT JAPANNED LEATHER, 

200 sides Japanned Harness do 
150 do do Belt do 
200 do do Grained do 
10@ do do Horse do 
200 do do Dash do 
ab Jepanned Calf Skins. 

600 feet Japanned¢ soth. 


290 Japanned Skivers 
Also.a quantity of Oiled Silk, for sale by 
my10 GEO WATSON 171 Weter st. 


es WINES— Ohatexu, Margaux, St Eoleptic, 
St Julian, &o., fer sale by 
JOHN DUNCAN & SON, 407 Broadway, 
between Walker and Lispenard sts. 
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NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Tosailfrom New York on the 25th, and Liver 
pool en the 13th of each month. 4 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 25th February. | 
Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 25th March. 
Ship SIDDONS, Cai Edwd.B. Cobb, 25th April. 
Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster, 25th May. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain E. B. Cobb, 13th February. 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster, 13th March.- 

Ship GARRICK, Captain W, Skiddy, 18th April. 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 13th May. 

These shipsare all of the first class, upwards of 1000 
teiis, puilt in the city of New York,with such improvements 
as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their acj 
commodations. The price of passage hence is $100, for 
which ample stores will be provided. These ships are 
comn.anded by experienced masters, who will make every 
exertion to give general satisfaction. ; ‘ 

Neither the captains or owners ofthese ships will be e1- 
sponsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South st., New York, orto 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO., Liverpool. 

Letters by the packets will be charged 12} centsper sin 
gle ~ 50 cents perounce, and newspapers a 
each. 


JOHN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT 
PASSAGE OFFICE, 
No. 61 South street, New York. 


The subscribers continue to engage passengers 
ep come from England, Ireland, Scotlana and Wales, 
via Liverpool,andcan with great pleasure inform 
the public, that his arrangements are such as to guarantee 
the quickest despatch to passengers, by ships of the first 
and largest class, commanded by men of experience, sail- 
ing from Liverpool every three or four days: asit is a well 
known fact that his ageuts, Messrs. James & Wm. Robin- 
son, of Liverpool, have despatched upwards of one hundred 
splendid ships to the various ports in the United States for 
the present year, up tothe Ist of Sept., and will continue 
so to do for the remainder of the present year, and also for 
the year 1843. In selecting this line, second cabin and 
steerage passengers will avoid the detention experienced 
and loss of time so much complained of, and the too many 
frauds practiced on the.emigrant by irresponsible agents ; 
they may also rest satisfied that every care and diligent at- 
tention will be shown them; and all who may embark 
with them, ifany of them engaged here decline coming, 
passage money will be promptly refunded as usual. The 
roprietor has also considerably extended and concluded 
his arrangements for the payment of his drafts on presenta- 
tion witbout discount, in all the principal towns through 
out the United Kingdom. For further particulars, apply 
(ifby letter post paid) to 
JOHN HERDMAN, 61 Southst.,or 
J & W. ROBINSON, Liverpool. 
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NEW YORK ANDLIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Sailing from New York on the 13th, and from 
Liverpool on the Ist ot every month. 
From New York. From Liverpool 
Ship STEPHEN WHITNEY, (Jan 13 Marchl 


Capt. Wm. C. Thompson May 13 July 1 
100 tons. Sept13 Nov 1 

Ship UNITED STATES, Feb 13 April 1 
Capt. A Britton, } um 13 Aug 1 
650 tons. Oct 13 Dec 1 

Ship VIRGINIAN, Mar 13 May 1 
Capt. W.H. Allen, Juiy 13 Sept 1 
620 tons. (Nov 13 Jan 1 

Ship SHEFFIELD, Apl 13 June 1 
Capt.F. P. Allen, Aug 13 Oct : 


600 tons. Dec 138 Feb 
Agent in New York—ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South st, 
Agentsin Liverpool -~THOS & JOS. SANDS 
e: 


OLD ESTABLISHED PASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
aap Sones street, New York:—Passage to and from 

Great Britaim and Ireland, via Liverpool and Lon- 
don, by the regular packets, sailing weekly to and from 
Liverpool, and to sail from London on the Ist, 10th and 20th 
of each month. The subscriber has made extensive ar- 
rangements to bring out emigrants, and can, with great 
confidence, assure r Boos persons sending for their friends, 
thatevery due and diligent attention will be shown them, 
and ail who embark with them. Passages can also be en- 
gaged from Liverpool direct to New Orleans, Mobile, Sa- 
vannah, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and to the differ- 
ent ports ef the British Provinces. With these atrange- 
ments, together with the advantages which his Liverpool 
correspondents possess, being large ship owners, and ex- 
tensively engaged in the freighting business—having Jast 
year despatched upwards of 100 first class ships to the vari- 
ous ports of the United States, with freight and passengers. 
The facility offered. by this establishment is unsurpas:ed, 
and from the large number ef first class Ships employed in 
the line, there can be no detention whatever, which will 
be guaranteed. The price of passage will be at the lowest 
rate, and should any of those sgfit for decline coming, the 
passage money will be retufned, as customary. The 
steamboat fare from the different ports to Liverpool can, as 
usual, be secured. Those remitting money to their friends 
can have draftsto any amount, payable in allthe principal 
towns, without discount, throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, an arrangement which has given the greatest 
satisfaction. 

The subscriber hopes to receive a continuation of the 
public patronage which has been so liberally bestowed for 
many years past. For further Br ad (af by let- 
ter post paid,) to JOHN HERDMAN, 

61 South street, New York. 
J.& W. ROBINSON, 
No. 16 Goree Piazzas, George’s Dock, and No. 1 Nep- 
tune st, Waterloo Dock, Liverpool. 





AGENTS. 
Thos. J. Timmins, Esq., No. 165 South Front st, Philada. 
Patrick Milton, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Joseph Kirkpatrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Michl. McQuade, Utica, N. Y. 
J. A. Noonan, Milwaukie, Wisconsin Ty. 
Chas. McCorkey, Dubuque, lowa Ty. 
J.R. Elliott, Detroit, Michigan, 
Cornelius Cahill, Peru, Illinois. 
John Rigney, Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—The subscriber is also agent for first class packet 
ships sailing every few days from New York to New Or- 
eans, Mobile, Charleston, and Savannah,by which pas- 
age can be secured at the lowest rate. ap24 


PASSAGE FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
he subscribers contmue to make arrangements 

to bring out — from the old country, by 

ships of the first class, all American built, and 
commanded by men long and favorably known in the 
trade. The vessels composing this line sail weekly from 
Liverpool ; consequently all unnecessary delay to passex§ 
gers is avoided. 

Persons about to make engagements for their friends to 
emigrate the ensuing season, will study their own interest, 
and the interest and comfort of their friends, by making 
such engagements with the subscribers,as no expense or 
pains arespared to earn that preference which has for many 
years been extended tc them. 

As has always been customary with this line, when the 
parties settled for decline coming out, the passage money 
18 promptly refunded to thosefrom whom itwas received 
without reduction. 

A free passage per steamboat from the various ports of 
Ireland and Scotland to Liverpool, can likewise be secured, 
For further particulars, aj to 

UEL THOMPSON’S, 


Old-established Feseee Office, 273 Pearl st. 
C. GRIMSHAW & CO., 
10 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 
Drafts and exchange at sight, and for any amount are 
also furnished on R. C. Glynn & Co.. Bankers, London ; C. 
Grimshaw & Co., Liverpool ; the Northern Banking Co, 
and National Bank of Ireland, and National Bank of Scot 
land, payable at their respective branches. 
Apply as above. 





aud 


MBRELLA CLOTH—Fiue and super 30 inch 
black, with corded borders, of superfine manufacture, 


for sale by 
LAWRENCE & TRIMBLE, 68 Beaver st. 








DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOT- 

aie LAN D AND WALES—Which can be forwarded 
every six@@ays—Persons ding or ding | 

money to the old country, can at all times obtain from the | 
subscribers Drafts at sight for any amount drawn direct on 
the Royal Bank ot Ireland, Dublin—also onthe o)d estab- 
lished banking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Ames & | 
Co., London, which are paid free of discount, or any charge | 
whatever,in every province and county, besides all the 
inland towns of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, | 
answering the same purpose as Bank of Ireland and Eng- | 
land notes. Apply to or by letter, post paid. 

ROCHE, BROTHERS & CO. 35 Fulton st. 





23 nextdoor tothe FultonBank | 
N. B. The subscribers have a regular succession offirst | 
class American ships, sailing from Liverpool every six | 
days. For passage. epply 2s above, or to | 
JAMES D. ROCHE, 14 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS—UNION LINE 

To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th 

and from Havre en the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every 
month, asfc llows, viz: 


From New York. | From Havre 


New ship ARGO, Sth March. (24th April 
Captain 8th July. } 24th August. 
Anthony. (8th Novem. (24th Dec’r. 
FRANCOIS ler, 16th March. ¢ Ist May. 
Captain } 16th July. 1st Sept. 
Ainsworth. (16th Novem. ( 1st January. 
24th March. ( 8th May. 
BURGUNDY, Capt. Lines. } 24th July. jek Sept. 
24th Novem. (8th January. 
8th April. 24th May. 
EMERALD, Captain Howe. : 8th August. 24th Sept. 
8th Decem. (24th January, 
16th Apri). Ist June. 
RHONE, Captain Wotton. } 16th August. } Ist October. 
16th Decem. (1st February 
VILLE DE LYON, 24th April. 8th June. 
Captain : 24th August. } 8th October. 
Stoddard. (24th Decem. (8th February 
8th May. 24th June. 
ALBANY’ Captain Watson. } 8th Septem. } 24th October. 
8th January. (24th Feb. 
SILVIE JE GRASSE, 16th May. Ist July. 
Captain 16th Septem. Ist Noverr. 
Weiderholt. € 16th January. f 1st March 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, 24th May Sth July, 
Captain } 24th Septem. Sth Novem. 
Casttoff. ( 24th January. ( 8th March. 
DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS, ( 8th June. 24th July 
Captain 8th October. jain Novem 
Richardson. { 8th February. (24th March. 
16th June. Ist August 
SULLY, Capt. Thompson. } 16th Octo. Ist Decem. 
16th Feb. Ist April, 
24th June. 8th August. 
[OWA, Capt. W. W. Pell. } 24th October. 8th Decem. 
24th Feb. 8th April. 


These ships are all of the first class,and ably commanded 
with superior and elegant accommodations for passen- 
gers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without 
wines, which will be furnished by the Steward on board, 
when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 
22 Broad street. 
WM. WHITLOCK Jr. 46 South street. 


MARSEILLES LINE OF PACKETS.—The un 
Sip dermentionea ships will be regularly despatched 

from hence and for Marseilles,the 1st of each month 
during the year. 
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From N. York. From Marseilles 


ShipsMinerva,Capt Brown, _Ist Nov ist Jan 
Hy. Thompson, Sylvester, Ist Dec 1st Feb 
Courier, Capt Duggan, Ist Jan lst March 
Trescott, Capt Lawrence, Ist Feb Ast April 
Hellespont, Capt Adams, Ist March Ist May 
Coriolanus,Capt Haile, ist April Ist Jone 


They are ell coppered and copper-fastened, and have ex- 
cellent accommodations for passengers. 

The price of cabin passage will be $100, exclusive of 
wines and liquors. 

Goods addressed to Boyd & Hincken,the Agents, will be 
forwarded free of other charges than those actually paid. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
020 ’'. BROOM & CO,103 Front st. 


FOR NEW ORLEANS—HOLMES’ LINE— 
Tosail punctually every ten days during the sea- 


son. 
Ship ARKANSAS, E. S. Dennis, master. 
Ship VICKSBURG, C. C. Berry, master. 
Ship SARATOGA, W.H. Russell, master. 
Ship ALABAMA, D. M. Bunker, master. 
Ship PANTHEA, J. P.Goodmanson, master 
Ship ORLEANS, S. Sears, master. 

These are allfastsailing, coppered and copperfestened 
vessels, builtexpressly for this trade; commanded by men 
of great experience, and will insure at the lowest rates, 
They willalways betowed up and down the Mississippi by 
oteamboats, and will sail punctually asadvertised. 

Great care will be taken of all goods shipped by this old 
and wellknown Line ; and every exertion made to accom 
modaie both Shippersend Passengers. 











Forfreight or eapply to 
£24 “ Pe WILLIAM NELSON, 62South st. 


LOUISIANA AND NEW YORK LINE OF 
dy PACKETS. ; mid 

For the better accommodation of shippers it is in= 
tended to despatch a shipfrom this port, onthe Ist, 5th, 
10th, 15th, 20th, and 26th of each month, commencing the 
10th of October, and continuing until May, when regular 
days will besppointed: for the remainder of the year ; 
whereby great delays and disappointments will be preven 
ted duringthesummer months. The following ships wil] 
commence this arrangement. 


Ship YAZOO, Capt.Cornell,10th October,1841. 
Ship OCONEE, Capt- Jackson, 15th “ 

Ship MISSISSIPPI, Capt, Hilliard, 20th “ 

Ship LOUISVILLE, Capt. Hunt, 25th ‘“ 

Ship SHAKSPEARE, Capt. Minor, Ist November. 
Ship GASTON,Capt.Latham, sth * 
Ship HUNTSVILLE, Capt. Mumford, 10th “ 
Ship OCMULGEE, Capt.Leavitt 15th “ 
Ship NASHVILLE, ng Dickinson, 20th ‘ 
Ship MEMPHIS, Capt. Knight, 25th “ 
Ship LOUISA, Capt, Mulford, 1st December. 


These ships were all builtinthe city of New York, ex- 
ressly for packets, of light draft of water, have recently 
ey newly coppered, and putin splendid accommoda- 
tions for passengers unequalled for comfort. They are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every 
exertion to givegeneral satisfaction. The will at all times 
be towed up and down the Mississ:ppi by steamboats. 
Neither the owners or captains of these ships will be re- 
sponsible for jewelry, bullion, precious stones, silver or 
plated ware, or for any letters, parcel or package, sent by 
or puton board of them, unless regular bills of lading are 
taken for the same at the value therein expressed. 
Forfrcight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, & CO 56 South street. 
HULLIN & WOODRUFF, Agentin New 
Senn, who will promptly forward any goods to his ad- 
ress. 
{ig _Theshipsof this line are warranted to sail regular- 
ly.as advertised. And great care will betakento have the 
goods correctly measured. slé 





FOR SALE, If applied for in three days—The 
Sp mr SHEFFIELD, of 670 tons register, built in this 
city by. Messrs Smith & Damon, expressly fora 
Liverpool packet—is now ready for any voyage, being in 
fine order, well found and tegen hen pered. Apply to 
mhp ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South street. 


poe rite NEW SPELLING BOOK.—Recently 

published, by Caleb Bartlett, a new — Book, by 
Lyman Cobb, A. M., author of the first. Book Juvenile 
Reader, No. 1.2 and 3 sequel to the Reader, North Ameri- 
can Reader, Expositor, School Dictionary, Explanatory 
Arithmetic, &e &c. 

Mr. Cobb, who is well known to the public, by his 
edition of Walker’s Dictionary, and whose industry and 
exactness in verbal researches are remarkable, hes pro- 
duced a Spelling Book which materially differs from all 
others. The object ofthe author has been, to present to 
the Jearner one thing at atime; to give him only one of 
the difficulties of our complicated orthography at once, 
and allow him an opportunity of completely mastering that 
before he proceedsto another. The Spelling Book also 
contains a greater number of words, in the various spelling 
lessons, than any other, and almost all the primitive words 
in the language. In the classification of the different les- 
sons of this work, great pains have been taken so to arrange 
the sevezal lessons that the scholar will be led on gradual- 
ly, from easy to difficult spelling, in strict accordance with 
his natural progress and expanding capacities. 

The above work, with a general assortment of School 
Books and Stationery, 1s for sale by the publisher, 

, C. BARTLETT, 225 Pear! st, 
fe21 cor. of Platt. 


LIREHUGH’S TRICOPHEROUS, or Patent 

Medicated Compound for the Human Hair, is acknow- 
ledged by thousands, who use it daily, tobe the ONLY 
REMEDY TO PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore 
that hair which has fallen offor become thin ,to prevent 
grey hair; to cure and remove every appearance of scurf 
and dandrifffrom the hair, and to ey | the hairin the most 
healthy, soft and glossy state, yet free from all oily and 
greasy appearance. 

What is here promised will be warranted, undera forfeit 
of $500, and the professional reputation of the proprietor is 
deemed sufficient that every thing like quackery is dis- 
carded ; in proof of which, the proprietor can refer to hun 
dreds in New York, who have experienced the most suc- 
cessfulresults. 








New-York, August 1, 1842. 
Mr. Clirehugh— Dear Sir: I have used in my family 
several bottles of your Tricopherous ; Iknow of nothing in 
my experience so beneficial tothe hair, or so well calcula- 
ted for the immediate removal of scurf or dandriff ; also for 
strengthening the hair. A member of my family, possess- 
ing a good head of hair, became, trom a slight fever, rotten, 
and easily removed by the comb. Your Tricopherous, by 
two or three applications, entirely recovered it to its wont- 

ed strength, and natural = and beauty. 
ours, respectfully, 
A.C. CASTLE, M. D., Dentist, 

. Broadway. 
Principal office, 205 Broadway, up stairs. Entrance for 
Lapigs. first door in Fulton street. Advice gratis in al) dis. 

eases ofthe hair. m16 


A=. SOLTAU, 40 Broad street, has on hand and 
offers for sale— 

I.ONDON DOCK AND PURE JUICE PORT WINFES— 
500 hhds. and qr. casks of London Dock Port Wine, shipped 
by T.J. Smith,of Operto. These Wines are the same as 

hipped for the London market, and some of them of the 
REX and REGA brand, as shipped to the purveyors of 
wines to the Queen of England. 

80 qr.caskssweet pure juice Port Wine. 

40 do dry Port Wine, brandJAS 

10 do _ very old Port Wine 

20 do white Port Wine 

Grape—Pure Juice Port Wines—240qr.casks ofthis very 
fine and rich Wine, now landing from schooner Boundary, 
direct from Oporto. 

Y theabove Winesare stored under Custom-house lock 
and key. 

Also, Port Wines in boxes. 

Juniper Berries—30 bags Italian 

Furniture Oil Cloth—2 cases of 
some patterns, 

Hair fm case of superior German black Hair 
Seating, for sofas and chairs, assorted widths myl0 





at variety of hand- 











THE PATHFINDER, 
Is published weekly at 25 Pine street, New York. The 
terms are 
Single copies, six cents per week, or $3, perennum 
Ms GOES 6.0 oceans beat oe 
TPES. OD... scerwcctecsicciccscsedy * 
R446 SEDs ccs cocestsleccacqiin © . % 
Communieations must be addressed, postage paid, to 
PARKE GODWIN. 
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